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For the Companion. 


JUBE AND THE BLIZZARD. 


The storm commonly termed by the people of 
the Northwest the “great blizzard” was the most 


violent and disastrous which had visited that after the “nooning. . 
sion of exercises as Jube lifted the latch and 


limped through the doorway, much to the aston- 
ishment of both scholars and teacher. 


region during a period of fifty years, as the rec- 
ords kept at Fort Snelling show. It raged nearly 
three days. The temperature was all the time 
far below zero, and the snow filled the air with 
a fine white powder. 

Dwellers in the East can scarcely appreciate the 
violence of such a tempest, but some idea can be 
gained of its fury from the circumstance that it 
caused the death of seventy persons in Minnesota 
alone, some of whom perished within a few rods 
of their own homes, the snow-filled atmosphere 
making it impossible for them to know how near 
they were to safety. The following is a descrip- 
tion of only one of the many perilous incidents 
of the storm in a western township of Minnesota. 

The morning of the 7th of January, 1873, was 
remarkably beautiful; the air was bland and very 
still, and a warm, hazy vapor hung low over the 
timber and prairie. Every one predicted a January 
thaw, and nearly all the farmers started with their 
teams either to work, or on business to the village, 
seven miles distant. 

A dozen or more children of the farmers in the 
vicinity—Norwegians, Swedes, Germans and a 
few Americans—had gathered on this morning 
as usual, in the little log school-house, where Miss 
Bradley, a self-sacrificing young lady from the 
East, ruled judiciously over the sturdy young 
foreigners. 

Jubal McKean, or Jube, as he was called, a 
black-eyed, wide-awake lad from Connecticut, 
was Miss Bradley’s chief anxiety, while to the 
sluggish emigrant boys he was literally a thorn in 
the flesh. During the term he had fought them 
all in turn, and was the complete master and lead- 
ing spirit of the school. He had committed all 
sorts of misdeeds, from cutting off one of little 
Gretchen Schonberg’s long flaxen braids, to put- 
ting yellow snuff into ‘*Yacob” Heinman’s din- 
ner, which he brought every day to school in a 
quart porringer. Chastisement did no permanent 

good. It only seemed to develop the boy’s cau- 
tion and to stimulate invention for further mis- 
chief. 

This morning, as Miss Bradley came within 
hearing of the school-house, a great tumult was 
going on inside. The log-house seemed fairly to 





quake, and shouts and shrieks issued from its low | to happen in his favor, and indeed his wish was 
door. The school-mistress hurried to the scene | about to be gratified, though in a way scarcely 


of confusion. There was Jube, with a big brown 
rat hitched by the leg to a piece of stout string, in 
full chase after the girls and boys. 

“Eine ratte!” “En ratta!” “Rats!” German, 
Swede and Yankee shrieked out together, as they 


While the pain was the sharpest he concluded 
that his punishment had already commenced. 


sided, order reigned, and a subdued hum indicated 


In the log school-house the excitement soon sub- 





storm and shouting she had probably fallen down, | 
and had been left behind. 


. : . . | 
After some time, in which the little party had 


more than once given itself up for lost, the chil- | 
that the labors of the day had begun. Nothing | dren got back to its protection. When they had | 


more disturbed the peace of the little school till | recovered somewhat, it was found that little 


Then there was a suspen- | Gretchen was missing; in the confusion of the | 


| 


Consternation seized Miss Bradley. Whocould | 


them all to turn about, and keeping fast hold of | ture far below zero and no supper, the little ones 
hands, to return to the school-house. | 


were very uncomfortable, and some of them be- 
moaned their situation dolefully. 

The night passed. Morning came and the pros- 
pect of leaving the school-house looked no brighter. 
Indeed, it was worse, for their stock of wood was 
nearly gone. 

The snow still filled the air like a thick fog, and 
the wind blew a gale. . The children scarcely 
looked for assistance from their homes, for they 


Jube, as we have said, had hoped for something | rescue the child? It seemed hazardous to attempt | had been in the habit in severe storms of stopping 
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agreeing with his desires. 

“Ma’am, I thought you’d like to know ’at a 
blizzard’s comin’, an’ most here,” he began, cling- 
ing to the door-latch. Very doubtful of the re- 
ception he might receive, Jube thought it highly 


raced over the benches with hob-nailed shoes— | necessary to keep the way open for retreat in case 


each scholar only intent on keeping at a safe dis- 
tance from the tortured and sharp-toothed little 
creature. 

“Run, Leather-jacket! Hyper, you Schnapps!” 
shouted Jubal, in high glee, swinging the angry 
rodent forward into a scurrying group of German 
boys. 

When they caught sight of a deliverer in Miss 
Bradley, each hastened to her protection, and in 
his own broken tongue reiterated his griev- 
ances. 

Meantime, Jube and the rat disappeared round 
the corner and into the timber-belt back of the 
school-house. 

Former experiences had taught the mischievous 
boy that his only safety lay in absenting himself 
for a season from the irate school-mistress and 
his injured companions; and perhaps something 
might happen to prevent the carrying out of the 
punishment which he knew he richly deserved 
and would be likely to receive. 

In great extremities like this, Jube seemed to 
have great faith in something happening to pre- 
vent bad results. 

He did not by any means object to having a 


half-holiday, and apparently without any fear of | 
parental discipline for being a truant he set off 





of hostilities. 

But the announcement, as he had expected, cre- 
ated quite a panic; for nearly all of the scholars 
had had some experience with blizzards, and held 
them in great dread. Instantly the school was 
dismissed, and the teacher ran out to see if it 
were possible that the children might get home 
before the storm overtook them. 

The school-house was near the centre of the set- 
tlement, and not one of the settlers’ homes was 
within three-quarters of a mile at least, except 
that of an old German couple, who lived a third 
of a mile distant in a sod-house. 

All along the north-western horizon a white 
wall, as distinct in outline as a great sheet sus- 
pended between earth and sky, was bearing down 
upon them. It moved with great velocity, accom- 
panied now with a far distant roar, which struck 
the children as they watched it, breathless and ter- 
rified, with horror. 

“Into your wraps, children, quick!” said Miss 
Bradley. “Here, Jube, Dahl, Yacob! Take these 
children in hand, and get them to the ‘sod-house’ 
as quickly as possible. I will take these little 
girls.” 

Hurrying on hoods and cloaks, they started to- 


ther for the “four corners,” where the ways 
| ge 


into the timber quite light-hearted, and began to | separated. But they were scarcely out from the 


lay plans for enjoying himself with his rat. The 
little creature, however, was fortunate enough to 


| shelter of the house when the great white wall 
overtook and enveloped them in the dense, blind- 


get away by scurrying off into the timber, leaving | ing, whirling snow-clouds. 
Jube with an aching thumb, through which its| Buffeted by the gale and nearly suffocated, the 


sharp teeth had been viciously set. 
Then, while walking along examining the wound, 


children struggled and stumbled on to the ‘“cor- | 
' ners,” when so great was the fury of the tempest 
he stepped into a deep hole and sprained his ankle. that Miss bradley, fearing for their lives, ordered | with the snow siiiing in upon them, the tempera- | there were his companions whom he had started 





it. Yet it should be done, and while she was con- 
sidering what was the best course, Jube ex- 
claimed,— 

“Ma’am, I'll go for her. I’m the oldest ’cept 
Dahl, an’ he’s short-winded’s a pig! He can’t go 
in the snow worth a cent!” 

Miss Bradley looked at the lad in admiration 
for his bravery and self-sacrifice. She doubted 
whether it was right for him to undertake the 
child’s rescue, but after a moment’s thought she 
concluded there was no alternative. 

“Go, Jube,”’ she said, and added, softly, as he 
dashed out into the storm, ‘There’s a brave, true 
heart hidden away in the lad’s bosom after all.” 

Jube could see scarcely two yards ahead, but 
he had stationed Dahl and Yacob at the school- 
house door to shout and to drum on their dinner- 
pails so that he might find his way back. 

But Gretchen was not so far away as had been 
feared, and Jube had gone only a short distance 
when the faint cries of the little girl came to him 
from a point off to the right of the path. Answer- 
ing her with cheerful shouts, he made way to 
where she had crouched breathless and bewildered 
beneath some bushes, and in a few minutes 
more, guided by the sounds from the school- 
house, the lad stumbled into the school-house 
dragging Gretchen after him amid the lusty shouts 
of the German boys and hearty praises of Miss 
Bradley. 

All the afternoon the storm raged witb increas- 
ing fury. The snow, fine as flour and driven by 
the high wind, penetrated every crevice, puffing 
into the house like steam, and melted by the 
warmth within, soon saturated the benches and 
floor with water. 

It was evident that scholars and teacher would 
be obliged to remain over night in the school- 
house, and Miss Bradley made what preparations 
she could to Jessen the children’s sufferings. Yet 


at the “sod-house”’ till the storms were over. On 
their part, the settlers, with not a little anxiety, 
were waiting for the storm to abate, for none of 
them dared to brave its fury. 

So the forenoon passed, and there was no more 
fuel. Little Yacob, however, found an old axe, 
and one by one the benches were hacked and split 
for stove-wood to keep the children from freezing. 
Miss Bradley now exerted herself to the utmost 
to kecp the hungry scholars active at romping 
games, much against their inclination, for the 
storm bade fair to keep them imprisoned another 
night, perhaps longer. 

It was a most miserable day. The little ones 
cried bitterly, with the older ones almost ready to 
join them, and Miss Bradley in despair. 

* Jube hacked away doggedly at the few remain- 
ing benches and thought. 

At last there was a lull in the storm. It seemed 
that the clouds were lifting a little and the air 
was clearer. Then Jube announced his determina- 
tion to go for help. 

“Ye may as well freeze in a snow-drift as here, 
an’ at any rate ye won't be so long about it,” he 
argued. “Besides, them young ones ’Il all starve 
before mornin’. I can’t stan’ it to stay here an’ 
hear ’em yonkin’ so!” 

“But maybe some one will come for us if we 
wait,” insisted Miss Bradley. 

“May-bees don’t fly in January,” said Jube, 
with his old audacious air. ‘“Now I know I can 
get along somehow. Leastways I’m goin’ to try. 
Here, Yacob! haul off that calf-skin; and, Dahl, 
lend a feller your jacket, can’t ye ?” 

And exchanging his ordinary wool clothes for 
Yacob’s waistcoat and Dahl’s long coat of calf- 
skin, tanned with the hair on, and made up with 
the hair inside, he felt able to dare almost any- 
thing. Then the little fellow started out hope- 
fully, Dahl and Yacob looking longingly towards 
their departing garments. 

Though his ankle, which he had sprained in the 
woods, was swollen and pained him, yet Jube was 
careful not to let it be known. 

The snow had drifted over the school-house in 
great heaps nearly covering it, but once away 
from it, Jube wallowed on. Finding his way to 
the “corners” without great difficulty, he began 
to think it was not such a dangerous undertaking 
after all; but on taking the north road towards 
the old German’s, the full severity of the storm 
burst upon him. 

He would now have returned, but the danger of 
doing so was nearly as great as in keeping on. 

Blinded by the thick-driving snow, Jube wan- 
dered and struggled through the drifts, sometimes 
falling to the ground nearly suffocated, then up 
and on again, the pain in his ankle getting worse 
at every step. 

After an hour of alternate stumbling and creep- 
ing he became aware that he had missed the road. 
Yet, stout-hearted and determined, he kept on, and 
at last in the impenetrable snow-cloud, stumbled 
up against some object and found, to his great 
joy, that it was the old sod-house on the prairie 
in which he and Dahl had watched jack-rabbits. 
He had probably circled about it and around it 
many times. 

Jube crept inside with a glad heart, and lay 
down to rest upon an old bunk of dried prairie- 
grass in one corner. Hour after hour he listened 
to the wind, which seemed to be now abating, 
waiting in pain and anxiety for help to deliver him 
and his companions from their peril. 

Jube was the son of poor and ignorant parents, 
and had never received much religious training, 
but deep down in his heart there was a continuous 
and earnest petition for assistance. 

Morning again came, but the blizzard was still 
raging, and not till towards night did it show 
signs of subsiding. Then there was a great and 

| sudden change of temperature and Jube got to his 
| feet, but he could scarcely walk. 
| Must he stay there and starve? No one would 
| think of looking for him in that old hut. And 
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out to rescue. Yes; he must go on and at 
for he felt that delay was dangerous in his weak | 
condition. 

Dragging open the broken door, Jube crawled | 
out through the drifts. It was a mile and a half 
across the open prairie to his home, and he was 
nearly two hours in reaching it, the greater part 
of the way being traversed on his hands and 
knees. 

Word was at once carried by Mr. McKean to 
the other neighbors, who, like Jube’s parents, 
had thought their children safe at the German’s 
Relief was immediately sent to the 
sufferers, who were found too weak to get out of 
the snow-bound hut, and many of the children 
were badly frost-bitten. 

You may be sure that all of Jube’s former mis- 
deeds were forgotten by Miss Bradley and the 
stolid little German children, for his bravery in 
carrying the intelligence at so great hazard to 
himself that resulted in their rescue. 

As for Jube, the experience of that night, and 
the subsequent esteem in which he was held, 
awakened within him a more manly spirit, and 
instead of being a hindrance and an annoyance to 
those about him, he resolved to become a helper in 
the great new country to which he had gone. 


sod-house. 


+o 


THE SIGN-POST, 


If you sit down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard; 
ne glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count that day well spent. 





But if through all the livelong day 

You've cheered no heart by yea or nay; 
f through it all 

You've nothing done that you can trace, 

That brought the sunshine to one face; 
No act most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost. 


+> 
For the Companion, 


JEANIE’S SUCCESS. 

Amid the buzzing and humming of a hundred looms 
in a large cotton mill on the banks of the Clyde stood 
Jeanie Anderson, on a summer afternoon. A bonny, 
blithe, blue-eyed with bare feet and sleeves 
rolled above her elbows, she sang cheerily over her 
work as her watchful eyes followed the flying shuttle, 
and an untlawed web of cloth was slowly rolled away. 


lassie, 


The long day’s work was nearly done; the heat was 
oppressive and the smell of machinery stifling, and 
Chat- 
ting with one another, or taking a furtive breath of air 
at the window, they thought of the breezes among the 
hills and longed for the wearisome toil to be ended. 

Suddenly adiversion was caused near the door by the 
entrance of a short, thick-set lad, his face and clothes 
smeared with oil and smut. 


few of the weavers were as absorbed as Jeanie. 


“Bonny Charlie’s now awa’,” 
bird-like 


sang Jeanie’s clear 
and she did not look up to see the 
eager, listening faces, scarcely a dozen feet from her, 
as some news of evident importance was told by the 
lad, who held the swinging door in his hands while he 
spoke and then hastened away. 

A moment after, the iron tongue of the great bell 
sounded the 


voice; 


welcome notes of release; speed was 
slackened, and the noise of the hundred looms died 
away. 

“Jeanie, whaur’s Robert McFarlane gaein’?” 

The refrain, “Should he no come back again,” was 
on Jeanie Anderson’s lips as she looked up from ad- 
justing her loom, surprised to find herself surrounded 
by a dozen questioning girls. 

*“Whaur’s he gaein’?”’ she repeated. 

“Aye,” said Janet Ross. “He pit in his notice the 
nicht. Sandy Bayne telt us the noo.” 

A deep red blush burned on Jeanie’s cheek as she 
turned quickly away from those curious faces. 
she said, in a low, hurt 
tone, so full of dignity that her companions felt the 
barrier with which she strove to screen herself from 
their curiosity, and drew back to question and wonder 
among themselves, in their blunt Scotch fashion, be- 
fore they were fairly out of her hearing. 


“Ye can spear him yersels,”’ 


Jeanie, knowing she was watched and discussed, 
quickly put on her shoes and stockings, pinned a tiny 
shawl about her shoulders, and, drawing her hat well 
over her face, slipped out, down the great thronged 
stairway,—relieved to feel the air on her flaming face, 
—and hastened on till she left the gate and the noisy 
crowd behind her, and turned into a street by the wa- 
ter’s side which led toward her home. 

“Jeanie, lassie, | cam’ nigh missin’ ye,”’ said a clear, 
manly voice behind her. 

Jeanie did not look up, but quickened her steps still 
more. Robert McFarlane, walking by her side, his 
keen eyes blazing with excitement and his tall, athletic 
frame telling in each impetuous movement of some 
repressed emotion which touched his being to its 
depths, seemed scarcely conscious that the young girl 
turned her face from his. 

“Ll hae news for ye, Jeanie,” he said, eagerly. 

She did not answer. 

*[ hae pit in my notice the nicht,” he went on. 

*That’s na news to me, Mr. McFarlane,” she replied, 
now looking up at him defiantly. “It’s the crack o’ 
the hail mull.” 

‘Ah! dinna be offended, Jeanie,” he said, pleading- 
ly, recognizing at once her anger and the cause of it. 
“Jamie Dobson brocht me a letter frae Mr. Carmichael 
tae come to Edinburgh, and I couldna wait the marn’s 
morn tae pit in say Ilka day is precious, las- 
‘Think o’ the lang years to come and all I hae to 
crowd into them.” 

He clasped his hands tightly, as if he would clutch 
already at those coming years which were to bring so 
much to him; then bent down and looked into Jeanie’s 
face. ‘Tears were in the bonny blue eyes; the flush of 
resentment bad already faded, and Robert was for- 
given. 

He had been her friend for seven years, since she, a 
tiny lass of ten, fatherless and motherless, had come 
trembling one winter's morning to the mill, theuce. | 
forth to make her way alone in the world, Robert 


notice. 


sie. 








once, | McFarlane, a strong, kindly lad of fifteen, had helped | 


the little orphan over many of the rough spots in her 
hard life; and in those seven years friendship had 
grown to a deeper feeling, till now they looked for- 


| ward to sharing life together some time. It still seemed 


a long way off, for the young man had a purpose first 
to be fulfilled. 

Years ago, a faithful godly minister had lived his 
simple, self-sacriticing life in a remote parish in the 
Highlands, and, dying, had prayed that his widowed 
daughter’s only son, then an infant, might follow in 
his footsteps. This prayer had been a solemn conse- 
cration to Robert McFarlane. His mother died while 
he was yet a little lad, and he went into the mill with 
the determination to earn enough to educate himself 
for the ministry. 

To the lowly, God-fearing Scotch the sacred pro- 
fession of minister is invested with solemn awe and 
reverence, and young Robert kept his life stainless and 
true, feeling himself overshadowed by the sacredness 
of that to which his grandfather had dedicated him. 
He had taken a winter occasionally to attend school, 
and all his spare time was spent in study. 

His little hoard of money grew year by year, till it 
was nearly enough for the cherished purpose; and then 
came a terrible trial. The bank in which it was depos- 
ited failed, and for a few days it seemed to Robert 
McFarlane as if the solid earth had failed from under 
him. 

Then came sweet Jeanie Anderson, pleading to her 
friend to take her little store, saved also for years. 
She had meant it should help him some time, and she 
had no one to provide for but herself. Her grateful 
love would take no refusal; and after much importun- 
ity, the proud young man accepted it as a loan, feeling 
that it would be injustice to Jeanie to refuse, and so 
put off for many more years the time when he could 
provide for her altogether. 

This was two years before the summer day when 
Robert McFarlane “pit in his notice.” He had pur- 
posed to go to Edinburgh the coming autumn and pass 
his examinations for college; but Mr. Carmichael—a 
wealthy gentleman who had become interested in him 
—now invited him to come at once and share three 
months’ tutoring with his son before the college 
opened. 

What a wonderful opening it seemed to the young 
man, 80 full of eager longing to set out upon his life’s 
work! This was the news he had for Jeanie Ander- 
son. All the rest—his hopes and purposes—she had 
known 80 many years that they were a part of her life 
as well as his. 

So they walked along together and talked checrily, 
though the shadow of the coming separation was over 
both, until they parted at Mrs. McPhee’s cottage, where 
Jeanie had her humble lodging and shared a little attic- 
room with Mrs. McPhee’s lame daughter, “limpin’ 
Kirsty,” as she was called. 

Six weeks later, early one damp, drizzling raorning, 
Jeanie Anderson, wrapped in her plaid, was hastening 
to the post to mail a letter before mill-hours. Kirsty 
McPhee had written it for her the evening before; and 
her fair flowing hand was considered quite marvellous 
among her companions, to many of whom the art of 
penmanship was far more difficult than weaving. 

Though Jeanie could read fairly well, she had little 
practice in writing in her busy mill-life, and Kirsty 
could do in an hour what would cost her many even- 
ings of labor. There was nothing to write, except 
that she was well and glad Robert was getting on so 
finely, and a few bits of Rutherglen gossip. 

She never thought of putting in her letters anything 
Kirsty or any one else might not know; so she had no 
feeling but that of pride that Robert should get such a 
finely-written letter, as she took a last look at it before 
dropping it into the post. 

“Jeanie Anderson,” said a voice at her elbow, 
“that’s limpin’ Kirsty’s writin’. A gran’ minister’s 
leddy ye’ll be when ye canna even write yer ain let- 
ters. Robert McFarlane’ll no want ye when he gets 
his head fu’ o’ learnin’ and fine ways in Edinburgh.” 

Jeanie dropped her letter. The bell was ringing, 
and without answering the unkindly words, she walked 
quickly away and was soon at her looms. 

“Why are ye no singin’ the day?” asked her neigh- 
bor; but Jeanie only shook her head. A heavy load 
rested upon her heart; her brain was whirling faster 
than the glancing shuttles; bitter, despairing thoughts 
were woven into the fair fabric beneath her fingers. 

In one moment a revelation had come to her, as such 
things often do; every hour it became clearer; the 
clanking machinery sounded it, the bells rang it, and 
the busy looms hummed it to her. She had been quite 
content to live and work for Robert, thinking only of 
his advancement and rejoicing in his opportunities. 
Thoughts of herself as his wife had been so vague and 
far away that her simple mind had really never grasped 
the fact in all its bearings. 

He, too, had seemed content with her; but now, 
with clear vision, she saw the years bringing to him 
more knowledge, culture, and contact with refined 
people, while she went on just being an ignorant mill- 
girl, with stained fingers and untutored mind. 

She could not have put these thoughts into words. 
She only said over and over to herself, “I’m no fit for 
him,’’ and in her brave heart grew the noble thought 
of renunciation. She knew it would come to that 
when she could gather strength and courage for it. 
She would not hinder Robert in his grand career, as 
such a life as hers must hinder him. 

So the weary day closed in, and night came. Kirsty 
McPhee slept soundly on her hard bed, while Jeanie 
Anderson knelt by the little window and looked out 
into the night. It seemed very strange now that she 
should have been so blind all these years. Perhaps in 
a few days she would be able to spell out her own little 
private letter to Robert McFarlane, which would give 
him the freedom that would be best for him. 

Sleep came at length as she rested her head on the 
window-sill, and her last conscious thought was of 
Miss Agnes Carmichael, who had been so kind to 
Robert. 

In the cold, gray twilight, between the waking and 
sleeping, an angel came and whispered to Jeanie An- 
derson; so she said herself in after years. 

How much of this was due to her own great longing, 
Jeanie never knew. She took it as coming from abcve, 
as all good gifts do. At night, when she and Kirsty 
Were again alone, she put the great throbbing purpose 
of her heart into these simple words: 

"Kirsty, I'm no’ quite satisfied wit mysel’; I want 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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to learn some things. Ithers hae done it, and my wri- 
tin’s verra bad.” 

“ll learn ye,” said Kirsty, condescendingly. 

**Ye’ll no’ learn me,” replied Jeanie bluntly, but not 
ungraciously; and she said no more then of her plans 


|to Kirsty, though they had already taken definite 


shape in her mind. 

In one of the finest houses in Rutherglen Mrs. Phil- 
agry kept a fashionable school for young ladies. At 
the door of this august and aristocratic personage be- 
hold little Jeanie Anderson, in her best attire, on the 
half-holiday afternoon of the following Saturday. She 
had an instinctive sense that Kirsty, clever as she was, 
could not give her all she wanted ; and she had planned 
everything very clearly in her own mind. 

What her board and lodging cost, and what she 
meant to send monthly to Robert, taken from her good 
wages, would leave a fair sum for her purpose; and 
she could go without new clothes and ribbons. 

So, when the grand Mrs. Philagry, in her silks and 
laces, swept down upon her, she modestly asked if 
there was an evening class she could attend, as her 
days were spent at the mill, and she was “‘verra back- 
ward at the learning’’ and “couldna write.” 

Mrs. Philagry could not look down into Jeanie’s 
honest heart and see that her simple desire was to get 
the best. If she had, she would not have believed it. 

“We draw the line a long way above mill-girls,” she 
said, coldly; and then, with cruel words about impu- 
dence and the folly of aspiring above one’s station, she 
closed her stately door upon Jeanie, who, with her 
hopes crushed, her heart aching, and tears rolling 
down her cheeks, walked on, she scarcely knew whith- 
er, till she found herself in a quiet street where there 
were few houses, and those with gardens and hedges 
about them. 

Suddenly a little tame golden canary bird flew over 
the hedge at her side, and hopped at her feet. She 
stooped and took the tiny creature in her hand. Some 
one was reading aloud in the garden; and, after listen- 
ing a moment, Jeanie turned and went in at the gate. 
She saw alittle cottage covered with vines, a quaint, 
old-fashioned garden, and two ladies in a rustic arbor; 
one rather elderly, in an invalid’s chair, and the other, 
somewhat younger, reading aloud. 

The reader lifted her eyes with a gentle smile, con- 
scious of a presence, though Jeanie’s light footfall 
made no sound on the grassy walk. 

“IT hae found the bit beastie,’’ said Jeanie. 
hopped ower the hedge till me.” 

The tears were scarcely dry on her cheeks, and her 
mouth had a pitiful quiver as she handed the tiny bird 
to the lady, who received it with grateful thanks. She 
saw some sorrow was pressing upon the girl, and 
longed to help her, for she, too, knew the burden of 
trouble. 

Jeanie felt the unspoken sympathy, and how it came 
about she scarcely knew, but in a few moments she 
was seated in the arbor, and, unconsciously to herself, 
in response to a few kindly questions, had given Miss 
Rothesay the clew to her trouble. And she was asked 
to come again to see her early in the week. 

Meriba and Katharine Rothesay had been brought 
up in luxury and refinement by an uncle from whom 
they were led to expect they would inherit a large for- 
tune. But the last days of the old man were 80 embit- 
tered by suffering that at times he doubted even the 
affection of his faithful nieces; and, at his death, left 
all his property to a wayward nephew, who doled out 
a scant allowance to his cousins, and left them to fight 
their own way in the world, by teaching a small school. 

Afterwards it came to light that there was record of 
a later will in which the repentant uncle had done his 
nicces justice, but, as this could not be found, it was 
supposed he had himself destroyed it. 

With advancing years a hopeless disease settled upon 
Miss Meriba. Then the school was given up, and Miss 
Katharine, with silvering bair and thinning cheek, her- 
self took in fine needlework and tended her sister with 
many anxious thoughts for the future. 

Only a few hours before they had talked of sending 
away Tibbie, the little maid-of-all-work; and then 
came Jeanie Anderson with the truant bird and her 
sorrowful face. 

The same thought had come to both the sisters; for 
when she bad gone, after a few moments’ silence, Miss 
Meriba said, sadly ,— 

“It’s a sair coming down to the daughter of Donald 
Rothesay.” 

“Nothing honest can be a come-down to the daugh- 
ter of Donald Rothesay,” replied Miss Katharine, 
cheerily ; ‘‘and an hour or two in the evening will rest 
my eyes from that trying needlework.’’ Then their 
eyes met with a bright smile, each brave for the other, 
and Jeanie’s fate was settled. 

What a wonderful new life was opened up to the 
discouraged little mill-girl when she was told that this 
gracious lady would be her teacher! How diligently 
she strove, with an added incentive to her labor, for it 
did not take long to learn to love the gentle lady. She 
rose early in the morning, stole a bit from her nooning, 
and worked late at night. Her book lay open beside 
her loom, and her mind was ever on the alert trying to 
grasp and conquer her task. 

Dragging work it became at length, for the truth 
must be told. Those years of mental neglect and want 
of discipline taunted her with the hopelessness of her 
ambition; yet with dogged perseverance she plodded 
on, knowing not how she exemplified that great say- 
ing, ‘‘Genius is eternal patience.” 

Though she was troubled at her own slow progress 
in those days, Jeanie Anderson was getting something 
which in after years would tell for her as much as the 
learning she coveted so greatly. 

Miss Katharine Rothesay had that peculiar and rare 
grace of spirit which communicates itself to others. 
Because she was kindly, noble-minded and unselfish, 
all the kindliness, the nobleness and unselfishness in 
others were brought out. Being so gracious, so truly a 
perfect gentlewoman, the graces of real ladyhood 
seemed possible to Jeanie Anderson; and as the year 
went by they grew upon her unconsciously. 

Her letters still went to Robert McFarlane in Kirsty’s 
hand-writing, and there was to be a grand surprise for 
him when he came home in the summer. But with the 
summer came a sad accident to Robert. He broke his 
leg, and had to spend the weeks he had designed for 
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| Rutherglen in the hospital at Edinburgh. Then anoth- 


er year of study claimed all his time; and Jeanic still 


plodded on her up-hill way. 


Robert asked her several times that year to Iet Kirsty 





teach her writing, and to study a bit in the evenings; 
but she would not take Miss Rothesay’s advice to let 
him know what she was doing; and the pride in which 
this resolve was taken grew stronger when at the close 
of the year, Robert had a chance of going as companion 
and tutor to the Highlands for the summer. 

The opportunity came so suddenly he must go at 
once, or refuse. He went, and Jeanie, with a hurt 
feeling she would not acknowledge, said to herself, 
“He'll see for himsel’ when he comes; I'll no tell 
him.” 

With this third year came an awakening to Jeanic 
Anderson. She had been a faithful and diligent stu- 
dent, and now she received the reward her earnestness 
had deserved. Instead of finding it a laborious effort 
to conquer her tasks, she grew to love learning for its 
own sake. 

Miss Rothesay detected the superior quality of 
the mind that was slowly unfolding itself, and felt re- 
buked for the unspoken thought of pride she had res- 
olutely put down when the teaching of the ignorant 
mill-girl first suggested itself to her as a duty. 

The broadness of Jeanie’s dialect was greatly toned 
down now, and she seldom made a grammatical error. 
Her companions at the mill took to calling her “Leddy 
Jane,”’ a title which secretly pleased her; for, though 
jestingly given, she felt she was growing towards a 
cultured womanhood, which would one day demand 
recognition from all. 

By a strange fatality, when another summer blcomed 
in Rutherglen it found Robert McFarlane again in the 
Highlands, hurried there ere his year’s work was 
scarcely completed. 

Miss Rothesay entreated Jeanie now to tell him her 
secret; but she persistently refused, and the good lady 
seeing the wounded pride in the girl’s eyes, said no 
more. 

When the autumn came Miss Meriba slowly faded 
away. There were no lessons then from books. The 
rich cousin opened his churlish heart a little and sent a 
sum which relieved a part of the great burden of those 
days. 

Jeanie, who had grown very dear to the sisters, now 
left the mill altogether for a few weeks, and came to be 
a younger sister, gentle, helpful and cheering to the 
life that was passing in pain away, and a strong, cour 
ageous support to the other. 

One rainy afternoon, while the sufferer slept, Jeanic, 
lonely and sad, crept up to the little attic to look over 
some books she had seen stored there. After straining 
her eyes over them for a while, she began to replace 
them in the box in which she found them. Sud- 
denly her elbow hit a sharp corner of the box; the book 
she held in her hand fell to the floor, and from between 
its time-stained leaves slipped a yellow, folded paper— 
the last will of Alexander Rothesay! 

This was only a few days before Miss Meriba passed 
away ; and she went in greater peace, knowing her old 
uncle’s heart had turned lovingly to them at the last. 
Almost her last words were that Jeanie should stay 
with Katharine now. 

There was no difficulty in proving the will and 
claiming Miss Rothesay’s property. The old life of 
privation and sorrow faded into a tender memory, and 
a new one, made cheery and beautiful by the grateful 
love and care of the bright young girl, dawned for the 
gracious gentlewoman. 

She had masters for Jeanie now; and in a few 
months, for the sake of the young girl, she gathered 
about her friends of culture and refinement, such as 
her altered circumstances enabled her to entertain in 
a quiet, simple manner. Contact with such people 
stimulated Jeanie’s developing mind. 

Through this year had grown a secret uneasiness in 
the conscience of Jeanie Anderson. She began to 
question her right to keep from Robert McFarlane 
what she had done. Might he not with justice blame 
her for the concealment, and find it a hard thing to 
forgive? 

Many atime she began to write him, but the old, 
sore feeling, that he had not taken even a day to come 
to her through these years, mingled with the pride of 
letting him sce for himself to what she had grown, 
kept ber from finishing the letter. So the winter and 
the spring passed by; and Jeanie waited anxiously for 
that summer day which was to bring Robert with the 
honors of his university fresh upon him. 





Jeanie’s ambiguous phrasing of the change in her 
home had led Robert McFarlane to think she had 
taken service with Miss Rothesay. He had come to 
Rutherglen a day sooner than he was expected, and 
was walking slowly down the street, behind the hedge, 
when he heard, as Jeanie had once done, a voice read 
ing in the garden. 

A quick flush leaped to his brow, as he quietly 
parted the hedge, and looked in. An elderly lady in 
deep mourning sat there; but it was the younger ove 
who read with such appreciation and interest, in per 
fectly modulated tones—the young lady with a white 
dress and violets at her throat, who wore Jeanie An- 
derson’s well-remembered features, crowned with a 
charm he had never seen, that subtle, nameless grace 
of culture. 

In a few moments she closed the book, and said 
quickly, as if it had been au underlying thought all the 
time,— 

“Miss Rothesay, I fear I have made a great mistak« 
in not telling Robert about my studying, and the rest.” 

**T felt so all the time,’”’ was the gentle answer. 

A pause—then Jeanie continued, “If he should find 
it hard to forgive me”’— 

She did not finish the sentence; but arose and went 
towards the house with the refrain of that old mill- 
song on her lips: 


“Should he no come back again.” 


Very quietly Robert McFarlane stole away. He 
was the one to be forgiven; and this sudden revelation 
smote on him with a quick, painful consciousness of 
what he might have lost had “he no come back 
again.” 

In these past years the thought of Jeanie Anderson, 
witb her mill-garb and untutored mind, had grown to 
be an undefined pain to the ambitious student; till, at 
length, he had bravely faced it, and fought the battle 
out with himself—loyalty against pride! 

Then had the memory of the little mill-girl, who had 
so generously shared with him her store of hard-earned 
money, shamed him completely; and he felt humbled 
that one untrue thought had come to him, 
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He was fresh from the struggle now; and though 
this wondrous reward was before him, no wonder he 
dared not take it just then, and that ever after he felt 
that it was more than he deserved. 


—— 


For the Companion. 


WHAT WE DID WITH THE COW; 


Or, rather, What the Cow Did to Us. 


Jerusalem Valley, about twenty miles long and five 
miles in width at its lower end, lies between two out- 
lying spurs of the Sierra La Sal. Near the upper end 
of it, where the concave of lofty bluffs walls it round, 
our little party had made a permanent camp, intend- 
ing to remain for several wecks, since the locality fur- 
nished in abundance those four requisites of a camp- 
ing-out excursion, namely, grass for the horses, game, 
wood and good water. 

Three miles below us a party of cow-boys were in 
quarters at a “‘dug-out,”’ and another squad of the same 
“outfit”? had their camp at the lower end of the val- 
ley; while between them ranged their cattle, some 
thousands in number. 

We had been living on a purely venison diet so long 
that it had quite lost its relish, and had become dis- 
tasteful, in fact; such at least was the condition of 
the writer’s palate. So one morning, after we were 
fairly settled here, I determined to ride down to the 
camp of the cattle men, and see whether they could be 
induced to sell us a bit of fresh beef. Their dug-out 
was in the side of the bluff, anda few yards away 
were the corrals and branding-pens. Riding up to the 
door of the dug-out, I shouted,— 

“Hullo!” 

“Hullo yourself!” came promptly from the interior ; 
and immediately the doorway was filled by a stoop- 
ing figure, which, as it straightened itself to its full 
height, proved to be one of the finest-looking men I 
He was six feet and four inches in stature, 
powerfully built, with a frank, manly face and clear 
blue eye. This was William Little, or ‘Little Billy,” 
as he was sportively called, “boss of the outfit’”” and 
part owner of the cattle. 

‘Mornin’, stranger!’’ he said, cheerily, as he came 
into the light. 

“Good-morning!” I replied. 
if you could sell us some beef.” 

“Sell you some beef? No, sir! you can’t buy no 
beef of this outfit.” 

The reply took me aback; but though the refusal 
seemed abrupt and ungracious, yet the tone in which 
it was delivered was so hearty that I ventured to ask,— 

“Why not?” 

“Well, we aint in the habit of sellin’ beef to strang- 
ers. Thar’s a two-year-old hangin’ up down thar at 
the corral. Cut off what you want an’ take it along, 
but don’t never offer to pay a ‘cow-man’ for beef!” 

“But I would much rather pay you for it. There 
are half-a-dozen of us at the camp up there’—— 

“Don’t care if there’s two dozen of you.” 

**And we'll be here a month or more’’—— 

“Don’t care if you stay six months.” 

“And we'd like to make regular arrangements’’—— 

“Regilar fiddlesticks! Here, you wait a minute,” 
and striding off towards the corral, he returned with a 
quarter of tender young beef on his shoulder. 

“There, tie that onto your horse, an’ when it’s gone, 
come an’ git some more. We allus keep a critter hang- 
in’ up; an’ if we aint here, just help yourself.” 

There was no resisting his blunt kindness, so I rode 
off with the beef, but, to be even with him, came back 
the next day with a deer that I had shot. 

“Thankee!” said he, as I tumbled it from the sad- 
dle. “Yen’zun’s mity good eatin’, an’ we don’t git 
much of achance to hunt. Ef you kin spare a little 
of that now and then, I’d like to buy some from you.” 

“Well, we aint in the habit of sellin’ venison to 
strangers. When that’s gone, come an’ git some more. 
We allus keep a critter hangin’ up, an’ ef we aint 
there, just help yourself. But don’t offerto pay a 
hunter for deer-meat.” 

He laughed as I quoted his own words of the day 
before, and from that moment we were friends. 

‘‘Little,” said I, one day, as we were riding together, 
“I wonder that, with all the cows you fellows have, 
you don’t corral them, and have fresh milk and cream 
for your coffee.” 

“Too much trouble. 





ever saw. 


“T rode over to see 


Coffee straight’s good enough 


for me. But you fellows are welcome to it if you 
want it. Milk the hull vacada if you wanter; I don’t 
keer.” 


At camp that night I mentioned the matter to the 
boys, ond it struck them favorably. The judge’s 
mouth nad been watering for cream in his coffee ever 
since he joinea us; and he hailed the proposition with 
lelight. So the next morning we built a corral, or 
pen, of cottonwood logs, and in the afternoon started 
vut to catch some calves; for we surmised that if we 
had the youngsters penned, the mothers would be sure 
to stay around, and we could milk them at our leisure. 
We soon bad half-a-dozen little fellows cut out from 
the drove, and started to drive them up the valley; but 
| hope that I may be pardoned for the strength of my 
simile in saying that it was like trying to drive so 

iny streaks of lightning! I never saw such active, 
nercurial, elusive little beggars as those calves—some 

f them not yet a month old! They were as spry as 
squirrels, as light-legged as deer, and as slippery as 

Chey would gallop awkwardly on ahead of us for 
i few yards, till one would get the idea into his lit- 

© pate that he was too far from his beloved mamma, 

hen he would wheel as if on a pivot, and witha 

\intive “‘ya-a-a-a-p!”” seud back like a rabbit. Then 
away the rest would go, zig-zagging and twisting here 
ind there, worse than a jack-snipe on a windy day. If 
you were ahead of them, and tried to cut them off, 
they would bolt and dodge like a hare before the 
hounds. But if you were behind, or at the side, and 
rode at them to turn them, they wouldn’t tarn a bit, 
but keep straight on. A steer will sheer off if you 
come thundering down on his flank and he sees that 
there is danger of a collision; but these little racers 
would scud right along, head and tail up, and if you 

lidn't hold up, you’d catch a somersault over them. 

The judge, not suspecting the existence of such 
idiotic perversity, fairly rode down the first one he at- 
‘empted to overhaul, and calf, horse and rider tumbled 
\ogether in the dirt. The calf was up and a hundred 
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yards away before the judge regained his seat, and it 
cost him a scamper of a mile before he could turn it. 

At last, however, after infinite trouble, we succeeded 
in penning three of the calves, and left them to be 
hunted up by their mothers. These latter we found 
when we got up the next morning, vainly trying to 
reach their imprisoned offspring through the corral 
fence. 

The next thing wasto catch and milk the anxious 
cows. The trees in the locality were so close together 
that we could not use a lasso, and the cows, as if sus- 
pecting a trap, would not be driven into that part of 
the corral which we had left open for them. Finally, 
my brother John took a lariat, and climbing a tree, 
lay out on a limb about twenty feet from the ground. 
The rest of us, on horseback, then tried to drive the 
cows under the limb. Two soon took fright and broke 
away through the woods, but a third, a beautiful black 
heifer, would not leave her calf. 

She was a very handsome animal, as slender as a 
deer, and her horns, a yard from tip to tip, curved up 
and out from her forehead like Turkish scimitars, 
tapering to points as fine as a bayonet’s. 

She dodged us here and there like a will-o’-the-wisp, 
now and then making a quick dash at one of us, and 
necessitating some abrupt movements on our part, till, 
in one of her rushes, she passed under the limb where 
John lay, and the lasso, dropped deftly from above, 
brought her up, plunging and wild-eyed. 

Getting a rope around one of her hind feet, we 





“stretched” her between two trees, so that she was 
comparatively helpless; and then John, with a camp- 
kettle, proceeded to do the milking. 

“Soh, boss! soh!’” he remarked to her, soothingly. 
But “boss”? wouldn’t “‘soh ;”” a mighty plunge, a writhe 
of the body, a dexterous fore-handed kick from the 
free hind leg, and down she came with a thump upon 
her side; while the camp-kettle flew from John’s 


| hands and he danced wildly around on one leg, nurs- 


ing the barked ankle of the other. But ina minute 
she was on her feet, and the same performance, minus 
the barked ankle, was gone through with again. Final- 
ly, both legs of the cow were tied fast. It was found, 
however, that even then she possessed the power to 
“hold up” her milk. We could get very little from 
her. About a pint was at last procured. 

Then another lariat was passed around her horns, 
and with John at one lariat, myself at the other, and 
the judge acting as a drag behind, we started to take 
her to the corral, that the calf might have its break- 
fast. We intended to imprison her there for another 
trial. 

For about ten yards all went well, then there came a 
sudden, violent bolt; the judge was “‘jerked”’ from bis 
feet and landed, face-downward, among the sage brush, 
losing his grasp on the rope; the lariat in John’s hands 
snapped; and I had ‘‘a vision of sudden death” in the 
shape of a black bovine virago with blood-shot eyes, 
and needle-pointed horns, bearing straight down upon 
me. 

All the cow’s untamed Texas blood was up. How 
I got over that corral-fence, ten feet high, I don’t know 
to this day. When I could survey the scene from be- 
tween the bars of my portcullis, the furious heifer had 
changed her course, and was precipitating herself 
upon the judge, who was energetically hoisting his 
two hundred pounds of flesh up a cottonwood tree. 
Disappointed there, she turned to John, who, cut off 
from the corral, and having no friendly tree in which 
to take shelter, found that he had urgent business in 
the direction of the creek, which flowed between steep 
banks, some twenty yards away. The infuriated ani- 
mal was between him and the one path which led down 
to the water’s edge, and, with that thing of fire and 
fury close behind him, he had no time to pick and 
choose. With one flying leap he disappeared from 
view, and a dull splash told that he had found refuge 
in the turbid water below. 

Checking herself on the brink, the wrathful cow 





the poles of the fence, charged with a vim that shook 
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the whole corral. “Then the judge, who had taken ad- 
vantage of this diversion, and had slipped down from 
his perch, was discovered by the cow and forced to 
scurry upward to a place of safety, like a squirrel sur- 
prised by a dog. 

John’s head now appeared above the banks of the 
gulch, but the enraged heifer dashed at him with a 
vehemence that caused him to disappear with the sud- 
denness of a prairie-dog diving into its hole. 

Here was a pleasant state of affairs! We had the 
milk—but the mi/kee had us! 

To a disinterested spectator it would have been very 
laughable, no doubt; the judge’s portly form perched 
twenty feet from the ground, on a two-inch limb, his 
chubby arms and legs twined around the body of the 
tree, and his mild blue eyes glaring from behind his 
spectacles like the lamps on a doctor’s gig; John’s 
head, hatless and dishevelled, his face and hair plas- 
tered with mud, popping up and down from behind the 
bank of the arroyo, like an animated “Jack-in-the- 
box ;’’ myself peering through the poles of the corral- 
fence, like a trapped wood-chuck through the bars of 
his cage; while in the centre of the triangle of which 
we were the apices, with eyes of fire, distended nos- 
trils, and burnished borns raking the ground, lunged 
and darted the vindictive beast who held us in limbo. 

The lariats, which were still attached to her, flew 
out like Berenice’s hair, as she flashed hither and 
thither; and her angry snorts of rage gave full token 
that her bovine gorge was up. 





She was bent on doing 





mischief, and she attended to it strictly, without allow- 
ing her attention to be distracted by trivial matters. 
She had “treed,” “corralled” and “holed” her tor- 
mentors; and she seemed resolved fully to satisfy her 
debt of vengeance. The slightest move on the part of 
any one of us brought her in that direction with the 
velocity of a hungry hawk. 

Repeated failures, however, at last made her sullen, 
and she stopped for a moment, so close to the corral, 
that the end of the rope around her foot lay tempt- 
ingly near to the fence. Dropping on my knees, I 
reached an arm through to secure it. Up to this time, 
the calves had been huddling together in a corner of 
the corral; but now—whether my position was taken 
as a challenge, or whether courage had suddenly re- 
turned to them, I know not—there was a patter of feet 
in my rear, a brave little bleat, like the crow of a ban- 
tam rooster, and “spang!” something struck me be- 
hind, as I grovelled on all-fours, and my head was 
driven against the fence with a smart thud. 

Jumping to my feet, I faced this new antagonist. 
There he stood, as game as a tom-tit, his ridiculously 
thin legs stiffly outspread, his thread-paper tail perked 
up with a comical twist at the tip, his little bullet-head 
defiantly cocked to one side, and his twinkling eyes 
fixed upon me with a look compounded of wonder at 
his own audacity, fear of the possible consequence, 
and a funny determination to ‘‘do or die,” in the de- 
fence of his persecuted mother. Compared to her, he 
might have been aptly termed a duodecimo edition, 
bound in full calf. 

I had but time fully to take in the grotesqueness of 
his appearance, when, with another bleat of defiance, 
the doughty little hop-o’-my-thumb charged me. Catch- 
ing him by the ear and tail, I ran him ingloriously 
back to his corner, bumped his head against the fence, 
just hard enough to give him a hint not to interfere in 
the sports of his betters, and turned again to watch the 
movements of our besieger. 

It had finally dawned upon the brain of our cockney 
cook, Batters, that something was wrong; and he had 
come around in front of the tent, about forty yards 
away, to see what was the matter. Our wild-eyed foe 
caught sight of him and incontinently charged. 

Appalled at the sight of the infuriated animal, Bat- 
ters tumbled backward into the tent, trusting thus to 
elude the assault. It wasavain hope. The flap was 





turned, and, catching sight of me as I peered through 


up, and the cow dashed straight at the opening, struck 
the supporting pole, and down in one pillowy heap 
came the white canvas, covering pursuer and pursued. 
We ran to the rescue. From under the wildly heaving 
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envelope came a dire discord of mingled sounds—Bat- 
ters’s voice calling lustily for *‘ ’Elp! ’elp!’’ the bellow 
of the frightened cow, the breaking of things breaka- 
ble, and the “‘r-r-r-ip!”” of tearing cloth. 

At last the exhausted animal became quiet; and Bat- 
ters crawled from the fallen tent, pale and scared, but 
unhurt, save a few slight scratches. 

It took us fully an hour to free our late antagonist, 
and when this was done, she limped off down the val- 
ley, her spirit cowed, for the time being at least, and 
her calf apparently wholly forgotten. 

The camp was in as demoralized a condition as if 
a cyclone had struck it. The tent was torn, the cords 
and stakes broken, and the ground littered with a chaos 
of splintered tent-pins, tangled cords, bent and broken 
cooking utensils and table-ware, burst flour-sacks, 
torn blankets, dirtied food, and a miscellaneous heap 
of débris. 

That evening, after the wreck was put as nearly 
ship-shape as possible, the judge passed around a pa- 
per, which I copy : 

JERUSALEM VALLEY DAIRY COMPANY, 
FIRST TRIAL BALANCE, 
To 1 day’s work, 5 men bi 
catching calves . 

* catching one cow 

* milking said cow.. 

* ] pair pantaloons torn ¢ 

* Lhat lostin creek... 
© DPSS TRUER cers cccceceeee es 

* damage to tent, bedding, food, ete... 

“* strain on temper, 3 men at $5 each. 

* resisting temptation to use bad langu: 
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2 
“Gentlemen,” said the judge, after the balance-sheet 
had been examined, “I move you that in consideration 
of the statement just submitted, the Jerusalem Valley 
Dairy Association do hereby suspend operations, and 
that the assets—one pint of milk—be divided amongst 
the stock-holders.”” 
Carried unanimously. 


N. P. UFForp. 


——__~+or 


For the Companion. 


VISIT TO A GROVE OF RUBBER TREES. 


It may not be generally known that florists have re- 
cently engaged to some extent in the cultivation of 
rubber plants, to supply an increasing demand for 
their fresh wax-like leaves, with which the ladies have 
learned to ornament their rooms. 

Nor indeed is it probable that all the young readers 
of the Companion know that the rubber trees of Bra- 
zil, from which is drawn the greater part of the materi- 
al for all our manufactured rubber articles, are taller 
than our oaks, and have their branches mostly at their 
summits. 

In the year 1855, I was at a small settlement in the 
northern part of Brazil, where I met a Frenchman, M. 
LaMotte, the proprietor of a large tract of land on 
which there were many rubber trees. M. LaMotte 
was at the time engaged in collecting the rubber gum 
for shipment to France. He invited me to go with him 
to his grove, and I gladly accepted the invitation. 

It was a journey of twelve miles to the grove, which 
we made on horseback, galloping over the country at 
a brisk rate. We first crossed a hilly country, then a 
tract of open prairie, when we came to a ridge of 
higher land, beyond which lay an extensive valley of 
wet lands covered with a dense forest. 
the rubber trees. 

On this higher land was a settlement of mud huts, 
occupied by the rubber-gatherers. Scattered in front 
of the huts were the pack-mules, grazing with the cat- 
tle from which this little community got its supply of 
beef. 

In the largest of these huts we passed the night, and 
proceeded with the rubber-gatherers to their work 
with the first light of the morning. 

These workmen called seringarios; seringa 
meaning juices of the tree, hence seringario, or drawer 
of the juices, or tapper. 

Using a hatchet with a small blade, shaped for the 
purpose, a seringario made an incision in the bark of a 
tree about three feet from the ground. He then made 
another above and to the left of the first, and a third 
on the right. The second and third he connected with 
the first incision by grooves cut in the bark. 

Immediately a milky liquid began to flow from these 
wounds down the little channels into a clay cup that 
was fastened to the tree just below the lower incision. 
The operation was repeated until upon this tree, a 
large one, the sap was flowing into six cups. 

As the sap will only flow in the cool of the early 
morning, the work is done by the tappers as rapidly 
as possible. By ten o’clock the sap had ceased to 
flow, the sun having heated the trees, and the wounds 
in the bark were beginning to heal. 

The fluid in the cups was now emptied into pails 
and carried toa hut. There a fire was made in which 
were burned the shells of a nut. 

A tapper now took two broad, flat pieces of wood 
with handles, and dipped the blades into the milky 
fluid. These he then held, with the fluid adhering to 
them, in the smoke of the burning nuts, turning the 
blades rapidly so as to expose the sap to the action of 
the smoke without burning it. 

A minute sufficed to blacken and dry the sap so that 
each blade had a thin coat of rubber on it; and by re- 
peating this operation ten, fifteen or even twenty times, 
he obtained as many successive layers of dried caout- 
chouc in a compact mass around each blade. 

When he had thus gathered about five pounds of the 
gum on a blade, the tapper cut the edges of the 
mass, and withdrawing the blade, hung the caoutchoue 
upon cords or branches of trees todry. After two or 
three days of drying, it was ready for shipment. 

To prevent waste from excessive bleeding of the 
tree, the date of tapping was chalked upon each tree, 
and it was a rule that no tree should be tapped oftener 
than once in three days. 

The leaves of the hevea, or rubber-tree, are about 
four inehes long. They fall one by one, and are con- 
tinually being replaced by new ones. This tree does 
not have the rest which the trees of our climate enjoy, 
when, during winter, Nature puts them to bed and 
tucks them up in a blanket of snow. 

This fact, taken in connection with its constant bleed- 
ing by the tappers, shortens its life. It wastes like 
candle burning at both ends. Yet the trees increase so 
rapidly, nature being so fruitful in the Tropics, that 
| the supply seems inexhaustible. 


These were 


are 


a 
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The value of a grove depends largely upon three | M. LaMotte said to me, “As you have never! But in numerous instances, meanwhile, there have 


things: its distance from a place of shipment, the 
number of paths that have been made, and the 
facility with which others can be constructed. The 
best trees are in forests where there are dense un- 
dergrowths; where paths must be made from tree 
to tree, so that each tree can be visited two or 
three times a day. 





A VISIT TO A GROVE OF RUBBER TREES. 


We remained another night at the grove, and 
were awakened early the second morning by the 
negro who had been guarding the cattle, who said 
he had seen a jaguar at the edge of the forest, 
which he had frightened back with the dogs. 

M. LaMotte at once aroused José, his foreman, 
and after drinking a cup of coffee, we three, armed 
with rifles and pistols, mounted our horses and 
galloped some four miles to the place where the 
negro said that he had seen the beast. 

Leaving our horses in charge of the black, we 
entered the forest in the hope that the dog, which 
José had brought, might be able to put us upon 
the tracks of the animal if he were in the neigh- 
After a tiresome tramp of about three 
hours we came to astream, on the border of which 
we gladly rested. We had seen nothing in the 
way of game, except parrots in the trees. 

José had brought a hastily prepared lunch in a 
haversack. To dispose of this lunch, we seated 
ourselves upon the trunk of a fallen tree, from 
whence, through the intervening foliage, we could 
see the stream, which was about eighty feet wide. 

On the opposite bank there were trees which 
somewhat resembled our willows, whose long, 
slender branches hung down over the water, fur- 
nishing an attractive place for birds’ nests, which 
were constructed upon the same plan as those of 
the fiery hang-bird. 

While we were watching the birds, José had 
been reconnoitring. He told us that at some dis- 
tance above us a fallen tree made a natural bridge, 
which spanned the stream. His theory was that 
the jaguar had crossed the water at that place, 
and would return that way if he had not already 
passed over it. 

He suggested that we should start from that 
bridge and return through the forest, by a path 
evidently made by wild animals,—very rude and 
winding, but easier of passage than the route by 
which we had come,—and in accordance with his 
suggestion we started in single file for home. 

We had gone perhaps three-fourths of the way, 
struggling often through thick vines and under- 
growth, with no hope of meeting the foe, when 
the dog, which had been following his master’s 
steps very demurely, suddenly became excited. 

He had scented the trail of some animal, which 
he traced through a side path, in which we fol- 
lowed as fast as possible, and soon heard him 
barking. We found him at an open space where 
were several ant-hills, one of which had been re- 
cently dug open by an ant-bear. 

Just beyond the ant-hills the ground sloped for 
a short distance to where there was a thick under- 
growth of bushes and vines. At the foot of this 
slope we came upon a novel sight. 


borhood, 


A jaguar had killed an ant-bear; but the bear, 
in his death struggles, had so pierced the jaguar’s 


killed a jaguar, now is your opportunity.” 
I at once sighted my rifle at a point just below 
his ear, and put the poor beast out of his misery. 
A close examination showed that the claws | 
of the ant-bear had pierced the jaguar’s skin | 
at one point and come out at another, so that | 
we had considerable difficulty in separating the | 


jaguar from this death-clutch of the | 
bear. 

Feeling now assured that the object 
of our search was disposed of, we re- 
sumed our toilsome way to the open 
country, and reached the huts without | 
further adventure just at the close of 
the day. 


+o 
A THOUGHT. 


There is a saying of the ancient sages.— 
No noble human thought, 
However buried in the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to naught. 
J. G. Saxe, 


_— 
FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS. 
A fair is the most primitive form of 

mercantile business. It is a temporary 
store. As soon as men gathered into communi- 

| ties, and discovered their need of articles which 
they could not themselves produce or make, 
| there were other men ready to supply the need. 

First came the pedler, travelling from place to 
place and offering his goods from tent to tent, re- 
ceiving in exchange whatever his customers had 
| to dispose of; sometimes silver, sometimes other 
goods, which the pedler could barter away else- 
| where. But as villages grew larger, the custom 
| grew, in various parts of the world, of general 
meetings on certain days and at fixed places, 
| whither all persons who had anything to sell, or 
| who needed to buy, repaired. 
| Thus were established fairs, or markets. As 
| villages grew into cities, the fairs became perma- 
}nent. In place of temporary shelters from sun 
and rain and cold, solid warchouses were erected, 
and trading went on all the year round. Those who 
| wished to buy went to the cities and towns to do 
so, instead of being forced to wait until a market- 
| day. 

While this is true as a general statement, there 

| are many parts of the world where the fair sys- 

|tem is still practised. It is so in the East,—in 

Asia and in Russia. The wholesale book-trade in 

Germany was, until recently, if it is not so to-day, 
conducted on the principle of a temporary mar- 
ket, and there is a survival of the custom in the 
annual “trade sale” of books in New York. 

In some parts of our Southern States, too, the 
market-day is still a feature of the towns. But 
as the reasons for the system were the expense of | 
travel and transportation, and the time occupied | 
in journeys, the improved facilities of modern 
times are causing it gradually to be abandoned. 

But modern civilization has introduced a modi- 
fication of this system, which is worthy of atten- 
tion, inasmuch as it, too, is beginning to tend in 
the direction of permanence. We refer to the 
custom of holding general or special exhibitions 
of products. It is a natural outgrowth of the pub- 
lic fair. 

What could be more obvious, even to minds not 
ingenious, than that the market-day would be a 
good time to show some new product of skill? 
When the habit of bringing novelties for exhibi- 
tion had become well established, what could be 
more simple than to provide a place for such ex- 
hibition, and to invite inventors and others to 
gather there ? 

At all events, this custom grew. There were 
combined agricultural fairs and shows, and me- 
| chanical exhibitions followed in due course. They 
| gradually extended the territory from which they 


























| drew goods and articles, until England astonished | 


| the two hemispheres with the London World’s 
Fair of 1851. 


time the jaguar raised himself the weight of the | was fairly entitled to the name of a world’s fair. 


bear tore open the wounds. 


dog to retreat to a safe distance. 


| 


This exhibition has been followed 
by others,—one in London, two in Paris, one in 
skin with his long, semi-circular claws, that every | Vienna and one in Philadelphia, each of which 


In all these cases, the people of all countries 
The jaguar moaned with pain, except when the | were invited to bring the best products of their | in her land system ; the English peasant also needs 
barking dog came near him, when he would par- soil and skill, whatever they might be. Anything | 


tially raise himself and growl, which caused the | was welcome, from the cocoanuts of a tropical 


island to the latest invention in optical science. | gin in the feudal system. 


been other exhibitions of two classes,—those which 
aimed only at being national, and those which 


| were designed to bring together products of a par- 


ticular class. 

Examples of the former need not be mentioned, 
but of the latter class are the universal cotton 
exhibitions in our own Southern country, the elec- 
trical exhibitions,—one in Paris, one in London, 
and one now in progress at Boston,—and the re- 
markable series of exhibitions in London. 

First of these latter was the electrical exhibi- 
tion; then, last year, the fisheries; this year the 
health exhibition, or the “healtheries,” as Lon- 
doners called it; and for next year an inventors’ 
show is preparing, which the local slang already 
terms the “inventories.” We must not forget, 
either, to mention the New Orleans fair, which is 
expected to be one of the great exhibitions, gen- 
eral in all its characteristics. 

As we before remarked, this system tends to 
permanence, just as the old-time fairs did. Trien- 
nial fairs have become annual fairs; the length of 
time such exhibitions are held is gradually being 
extended, and in some cases exhibitions have be- 
come permanent. The Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, not far from London, is open the year round, 
and in some of our American cities the permanent 
buildings in which such exhibitions are held are 
open to the public most of the time. 

This system is a benefit in making peoples ac- 
quainted with each other, and for spreading 
knowledge of improvement in the useful arts. 
The mind is stimulated to new exertion by the 
sight of what has been accomplished, and valua- 
ble novelties are brought into common use. Prob- 
ably a few generations hence every large city will 
have its permanent exhibition. 


— a 


TRUE TO SELF. 


By thine own soul’s law learn to live, 

And if men thwart thee, take no heed, 
And if men hate thee, have no care; 

Sing thou thy song and do thy deed, 
Hope thou thy hope and pray thy prayer, 

And claim no crown they will not give, 
Nor bays they grudge thee for thy hair. 
Keep thou thy soul-sworn steadfast oath, 

And to thy heart be true thy heart; 
What thy soul teaches learn to know, 

And play out thine appointed part; 
And thou shalt reap as thou shalt sow, 

Nor helped nor hindered in thy growth, 
To thy full stature thou shalt grow. 

—Packenham Beatty. 


~~ 
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BRITISH LAND AGITATION. 


For some months there has been serious trouble 
in the island of Skye. This island is one of that 
famous group of the Hebrides which lies off the 
west coast of Scotland. It is noted for the visit 
once paid to it by the celebrated Dr. Samuel John- 
son, and for the loyalty of its people, in the last 
century, to the Stuart “pretender,” Charles Ed- 
ward. 

Skye is a bleak and rugged, yet romantic island. 
It lies in a very stormy and gloomy sea. Its soil 
is for the most part difficult and little fruitful. 
Yet a large part of its people derive their exist- 
ence from the cultivation of the soil. 





The trouble which has for some time disturbed 


the tempest-worn little island arises from a dis- 
pute between the proprietors of the land and the 
tillers of the soil. The latter are called “crofters.” 


They have long been subject to oppression and ex- 
tortion on the part of their landlords; and have at 
last combined to resist them with all their re- 


sources. 


A hardy, stubborn race are these crofters. The 
men of the isles for centuries played a notable part 
in the repeated wars in which the Scots were en- 
They followed Bruce and Wallace, and 


gaged. 
fought bravely on the field of Culloden. 


The evils of which they now complain are much 
the same as those which have made Ireland so 
The Skye landlords demand 
| high rents, which the crofters find it hard to pay, 
and yet live and support their families. The land- 


long discontented. 


lords also pitilessly use their legal right of evic- 
tion. If the crofter does not promptly pay his 
rent, he and his wife and children are turned out 
into the road. 

But the present attitude of the crofters amounts 
to outright rebellion. They have combined 
throughout the island both to resist the collection 
of rent, and to defy the landlord’s power to evict 
them. Not only have they paid no heed to the 
land bailiffs, but they have refused to submit to 
the sheriffs and the officers of the law. 

Sooner or later, no doubt, the crofters will be 
forced to obey the power of the Government. It 
will not do to allow the laws to be defied, and dis- 
order to reign, in any part of the British kingdom. 

On the other hand, the condition of the crofters, 
if they have again to submit to the exactions of 
their landlords, will be a pitiable one. It is even 
doubtful if they can continue to till the almost 
barren soil of the island. The alternative of starv- 
ation or emigration is likely to stare them in the 
| face. 

This agitation of the land question, however, in 
the remote north-western island, has already called 
attention afresh to the unjust condition of the land 
laws throughout Scotland and England. It bids 
fair to arouse a powerful agitation for their re- 
form. 

Ireland has already obtained a welcome change 





and should have relief from the inequalities and 
oppressions of the present law, which had its ori- 


We may expect, therefore, to see the land ques- 
tion soon come into larger prominence in Great 
Britain than it ever has occupied before. Sooner 
or later a thorough reform of the present system 
must be carried out. 


2 
~~ 


INDIAN SCHOLARS, 


In Hampton, Va., there is a school in which colored 
youth, both Indians and negroes, receive the foun. 
dation of an English education, and are also trained 
in some craft or industry by which they can support 
themselves. A gentleman who had just made a thor. 
ough examination of the school lately related several 
incidents of interest to those who are laboring to ciy- 
ilize the red man. 

The negro scholars, he asserts, as a rule, learn their 
lessons more rapidly than the Indians, but are liable 
to forget them more quickly. When an Indian once 
comprehends an idea, he never lets it go. 

Many persons profess a doubt of the ultimate advan- 
tage to the Indians of the education given at such 
schools as those at Philadelphia, Hampton and Carlisle. 
They fear that the pupils, after two or three years’ 
training, will, on returning to their tribe, forget it, and 
lapse into savagery again. There is, however, too 
eager an anxiety among the Indian tribes to learn the 
white man’s ways to permit such a result. 

Last summer, two or three sons of Dakota and 
Apache chiefs returned home for a visit. All the 
young people of the tribes crowded around them to 
“learn English.” They had regular classes of from 
sixty to seventy scholars, and spent their holidays in 
teaching. 

A young Sioux who left the school a year ago re. 
turned last September, and presented himself before 
the superintendent. 

“Why, J—! You here? What do you want?” 
“T have taught my people all I know,” he replied, 
smiling. “Come for two years more, to learn some- 
thing else to teach them.” 

A young Indian, the son of one of the head men, 
appeared at an agency in the Indian Territory, begging 
to be sent to Hampton to “learn to be like the white 
men.” The lad had a wen or tumor growing on his 
neck. 

“My poor boy,” said the agent, ‘‘it will be impossi- 
ble for you to go. You could not work or study in 
that condition.” 

But the boy pleaded so earnestly that the agent sent 
for a physician, who pronounced the disease likely to 
prove fatal, and that a long journey could not be ac- 
complished without great immediate danger. Still the 
boy persisted. 

“Let me have the chance while I live,’’ he said. 

He was sent to Hampton, and is now one of the most 
successful pupils. Let us hope that he may live long, 
to show to whiter boys how little true manliness de- 
pends on the color of the skin. 





+ 
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BLIND. 


American boys are not apt to be interested in the lives 
of foreign public men. Yet there was something in the 
history of Henry Fawcett, who died in November, that 
appeals to every young man. 

At twenty-five he was a handsome, high-spirited, 
ambitious young fellow who had passed through Cam- 
bridge with honor, was studying for the bar, and was 
among his fellows a noted athlete and sportsman. 
One day, while out after partridges, an accidental shot 
blinded him for life. His friends looked upon his ca- 
reer as closed. 

“T resolved,” he said long afterwards, ‘that my life 
should go on precisely as if I stillsaw. I did not give 
up a study, a pursuit, or even an amusement.” 

His success in his long fight with this terrible obsta- 
cle, is proved by the fact that he retained his position 
as fellow at Cambridge, entered into politics, was re- 
turned to Parliament, became one of the foremost 
Liberal leaders, wrote several books on political econ- 
omy that are read in every country, and finally was 
appointed Postmaster-General. 

This department has never been so efficient and so 
useful as it has been since Mr. Fawcett took it under 
his control. He established a parcels-post, changed 
the money-order system and improved the postal sav- 
ings banks by which the poorest of the poor are en- 
couraged and helped to habits of thrift and industry. 
In all the movements inaugurated or aided by Mr. 
Faweett in Parliament, his motive was the elevation 
of the lower classes of his fellow-men. 

Until the time of his death he remained a daring 
horseman, a skilful swimmer, skater, and angler. He 
conquered the difficulty which threw a bar across his 
life by simply ignoring it. 

“When I found that I was black,” said Dumas, “! 
resolved to live as if 1 were white, and so force men to 
look below my skin.” 

Not many of us find such obstacles waiting for us on 
the way through life as did these men. But each has 
his difficulty, which he fancies is an enemy. Take it 
by the throat at once and it will prove to be a poor 
scare-crow, a thing of shreds and patches; or some- 
times a friend, helpful and strong. 





—_—~@>-— 
HER MARRIAGE. 


An incident which occurred in one of our large cit- 
ies a short time since illustrates the kind of foundation 
on which caste in America is erected. The son of an 
Italian laborer became a sailor before the mast, emi- 
grated to this country, and by shrewdness and lucky 
circumstance accumulated a fortune, built himself a 
luxurious home, and set up liveries and showy equi 
pages. 

His daughter, who was of a marriageable age, made 
an acquaintance with the coachman, who was a little 
older than herself, and possessed of such tastes and 
habits as commended him to her. He had, however, no 
money but his wages; hence the young couple eloped. 

“The father’s wrath” was, the newspapers stated, 
“terrible ;”” not because the man his daughter had mar- 
ried was inferior to her mentally or morally, but be- 
cause he belonged to a different class. So frantic was 
the mother of the bride on account of the social dis- 
grace, that she committed acts that indicated that the 
terrible shock had unsettled her mind. 

The father, resolved no longer to live in a land where 
he fancied he had been disgraced, abandoned his bus- 








iness, disposed of all his property, and returned with 
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his entire family to Italy. 
the marriage of a coachman and a sailor’s danghter 
would not produce a great social convulsion. Here it 


was considered such a mésalliance that most of the | 


newspapers of the country were full of the details. 
Educated and cultured people all over the country 
looked on and smiled. But in their own inexorable 
laws of town and village ‘‘sets,”’ cliques and circles, 
are they any wiser? The grandson of a soap-boiler 


scoffs and flouts the daughter of a candle-maker, not | 
because of her lack of sense, refinement and breeding, 


but because her father makes candles. 


Zsop tells us an amusing story of a battle between | 


the Bats and the Mice. We look down and pity the 
poor little creatures. But are we not also bats and 
mice? 


EXPLICIT. 


In the olden time great deference was paid to the 
clergy in New England. Though the minister was ex- 
pected to visit his parishioners regularly, yet his calls 
were occasions of some ceremony and frequently of 
not a little anxiety to those who received them. 


As the “old shay” of Mr. Damon, the minister of | 


Truro, Cape Cod, was seen once approaching a certain 


house in the village, the good lady for whom the call | 


was intended was not prepared to receive her pastor. | as due to inherited instinct in a country where lions, 


Her four boys were not dressed in their best, nor were 
they over-clean. 

She was, however, equal to the situation. The open 
mouth of the large brick oven suggested a hiding- 
place. She hustled the boys into it and bade them 
keep quiet unti! the minister had gone. 

But keeping quiet for ten minutes was hardly possi- 
ble to four boys stretched at full length on the hard 
brick floor of an oven. While the good mother was 
listening to the pious talk of her pastor, she heard one 
of her boys call out in a whisper from the oven,— 

‘Has he gone yet?” 

The momentary irritation caused her to jose her 
presence of mind, and she snapped out,— 

“Keep still, you little scamps!”” 

Of course, this side-talk had to be explained to the 
pastor, who heartily enjoyed seeing the cat let out of 
the bag. 

In those days the Truro fishermen made two trips 
during the season to the Banks of Newfoundland, for | 
codfish, so that vessels were continually coming and | 
going. A west wind was fair for those going down to | 
the Banks, while an east wind favored only the vessels 
coming home. 

Mr. Damon so worded his public prayers for the 
fishing fleet as to meet the case of both. 

“We pray, O Lord,” he used to say, “that thou wilt 


watch over our mariners that go down in ships to do | 


business upon the great waters. 
hollow of thy hand. 

‘We pray thee that thou wilt send a side-wind, so 
that their vessels may pass and repass.” 


Keep them in the 


4 
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“CHARGE.” 


During the siege of Yorktown, Gen. Washington de- 
cided to take by storm two redoubts occupied by the 
British, three hundred yards in advance of their prin- 
cipal works. One redoubt, known as No. 10, was as- 
signed to Lafayette, who appointed Col. Hamilton to 
lead the storming party. The other redoubt, No. 2, 
was assigned to the French, and Baron Viomesnil, 
their commander, appointed Count Deux-Ponts to lead 
the assaulting column. 

Before the American soldiers moved, Washington 
made them a brief address, and then going to the 
grand battery, whence he could see the assault, dis- 
mounted. Hamilton led his men, with empty muskets 
and fixed bayonets, to the foot of the redoubt, where 
he made them a short but eloquent speech, which was 
heard in the battery, and then ordered the assault. It 
was short, sharp and successful. 

As the French Count arrived at his redoubt, the Hes- 
sian sentinel cried out,— 

“Wer da?” (who goes there?) 

“French,” replied the officer. 

The sentinel, mistaking it for “friend,” again cried 
out, ““Who goes there?” 

“French grenadiers and chasseurs,”’ thundered out | 
the officer; and then, with a long, loud drawl, called | 
out, speaking in his excitement broken English,— 

“S-h-a-r-g-e! 8-h-a-r-g-e / 8-H-A R-G-E!” 

Washington and his companions, hearing the pro- | 
nounced drawl, broke into hearty laughter. 

There was rivalry between Lafayette and Viomesnil | 
as to which should first take a redoubt. As soon as | 

Hamilton had entered, Lafayette sent an aid to the | 
Baron to say that he was in his rcdoubt, and to ask | 
where he was. 
for his abatis to be cleared away. 

“Tell the Marquis,” 


He kept his word. 
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WORKING AND SLEEPING. 


Some men are blessed with a working constitution 
They may not be of stalwart frame, nor even enjoy 
robust health; but.they can work day after day, con- 
tinuously, and endure without flagging fatigue of body 
and strain of mind. Such men are usually good sleep- 
ers, and in this way nature recreates them. 

Lord Brougham was one of this class, being equally 
good as a worker anda sleeper. His power of sus- 
tained mental labor was something wonderful. 

In the early days of the Edinburgh Review, when he | 
was one of the most frequent contributors, it was a 
common feat for him to read a book one day, and to 
write an elaborate article on it the next. Many a time | 
he worked twelve hours ona stretch at his desk, and 
often he included the night as well as the day in his | | 
stint. 

The greatest feat of wort life seems almost eagens | 





| 





He had, one week, several important cases in court, 
for which he had not made full preparation. 

He was busy in the court-room by day through the 
week, and spent the nights in preparing his arguments. 

On Friday afternoon the cases ended. He hurried | 
to his country-seat, ate a hearty dinner, and then slept | 
through the entire days and nights of Saturday and 
Sunday, and awoke on Monday morning thoroughly | 
Tested, ready for another week’s hard work. 


In that country, probably, | 


The aid found the Frenchman waiting 


said the Baron, “that I am not | 
in my redoubt, but I will be there in five minutes.” 





He suffered, however, the penalty for such aonpie 
habits. They so disordered his nervous system that 
he was an uncomfortable companion even to his best 
friends, while those who were not intimate with him 
| found him an intolerable tyrant. 


| 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion from the time the sub- 
scription is given, free to January Ist, 1885, and 
a full ~ear’s subscription from that date. 





ANIMALS AND PLANTS IN AFRICA. 


In travelling through the interior of Africa, Mr. | 
| Thompson, the leader of an English exploring expedi- 
tion, was surprised at the stillness that prevailed every- 
| where. There was nota sound of animal or bird to 
| break the silence. The cattle did not low nor did the 
| dogs bark. Mr. Thompson discovered that animals, in 
Africa, seldom make a noise. The fact, he explains, 





leopards, and hyenas abound. 
mestic animals the price of life. 


Silence was to the do- 





Another curious fact disclosed itself in the rich low- 
lands of tropical Africa. He saw an infinite variety in 
the form and green tinting of the foliage. Colossal 
trees abounded, up whose trunks grew strange creep- 
ers, while their branches were festooned with masses 
of graceful foliage. 

There were beautiful ferns and majestic palms, but | 
scarcely a brilliant flower was to be seen. It was as if | 
nature having spent her energy in producing a luxuri- 
ant growth of vegetation, had no inclination to beget 
gay flowers. 

On the great Central Plateau, at an elevation of four 
thousand to five thousand feet, he found, however, 
some of the gay flowering plants which mark the tem- 
perate zone. When brooding over his troubles as an 
explorer, his thoughts were often changed by the sight 
of numerous pretty flowers, whose familiar home-like 
look gave him great enjoyment. 

But over this plateau few birds flew, except here and 
| there a crow, or a vulture. Rarely did the explorer 
see another of the feathered creation. Such strange 
contrasts, luxuriant vegetation and no flowers in the 
tropics, gay flowering plants and no birds in the high 
| tablelands, show that nature distributes her gifts with 
a sparing hand. 





~~ 
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THE COLORED UNDERTAKER. 


In the old burial-ground of Newport there is a moss- 
grown, crumbling stone on which one may with diffi- 
culty decipher, ‘‘Mintus. He was a good man, re- 
spected by all who knew him.” The stone marks the 
resting-place of the last colored undertaker of the 
town. He had charge of all the funerals of his race, 
and is thus described by the author of “Reminiscences 
of Newport :” 





He was tall, spare and angular, with grizzly locks, 
full on the side of his head, but wanting on the scalp. 
He wore a bell-crowned hat that seemed older than 
himself. A stiff stock threw his head well back, and 
the erect collar of his shirt crowded hard up under his 
ears. 

He wore on state occasions—a funeral was a state 
occasion—a long, blue swallow-tail coat, with brass 
buttons. When he stepped, in long strides, the coat- 
tails nearly touched the ground, till his lank figure 
came up for another stride. 

It took Mintus some time to organize a funeral. But 
when everything was ready, he gave the signal to move 
by walking ahead of the hearse in the middle of the 
street, one hand under his coat-tails, and taking long 
steps which carried him some distance ahead of his 
charge. Then he turned his head, and jerking his 
thumb over his shoulder, exclaimed, in a hoarse whis- 
er,— 

“Come aiong with that corpse!” 

This was repeated from time to time, till they 
reached the grave, where Mintus sought to do every- 
thing ‘‘decently and in order,’’ which meant with him 
as much pomp and ceremony as he could muster. 


\ 


und 
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WHO MAKES THE GODS? 


The Chinese accuse Christians of forcing opium on 
their nation, and then sending missionaries and Bibles 
to make the people temperate and virtuous. Now 
comes a new charge against a Christian nation from 

| India, Converts to Christianity are constantly bring- 

| ing their gods of wood and stone to the missionaries, 
or destroying them in their presence. But if the fol- 

| lowing, from a New xork journal, is true, the supply 

| of gods is likely to be kept up as long as so-called 
| Christians find it profitable to manufacture them : 





In Vantine’s, near Fourteenth Street and Broadway, 
the reporter found a Simon Pure American, who was 
fresh from the countries where idol-worship is at its 
| height. He charged upon English manufacturers the 
responsibility of supplying the worshippers of Bud- 

| dha with idols. 

“They make ’em in Birmingham,” he said, ‘and 
ship ’em to India by the cargo. I’ve heard it said that 

| vessels have come into port with boxes of heathen gods 
on one deck and Bibles on another—the bane and the 
antidote, you see, wafted by the same wind to the 
heathen shores. 

“They call these Birmingham idols ‘Brummagen 
gods,’ and a ready market is found for them among 
the Hindus. They are made of wood, bronze and 





‘CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


| clay, and you will see them ranged along the shop 
shelves, and just as much a recognized article of com- 
merce in that country as children’s toys are here.” 
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AN ECCENTRIC MESSENGER. 


Payson’s is the simplest ink for decorative work. Es- 
tablished 50 years. Sold by Druggists and Stationers. Adv. 


> 
Don’t wait till you are all run down before 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Take it now. 
—>— 


taking 
fAde. 


For ten cents,—The St. Louis Magazine, distinctly 
Western, illustrated, stories, poems, humor, $1.50, yearly, 
Sample copy, with set of gold colored picture cards, sent 
for lc. Youth's Companion and Magazine sent one year 
for $2.50, Address A. DeMenil, box 7, St. Louis, Mo. [Adv, 





+ as 
Send Money by American Ex. Co. Money Orders 
Receipts given. Money refunded if Orders are lost. Sold 
at all offices of the Co. Payable at 6,500 places. RATES: 
to $5-5e.; $10-Se. ; $20-10e. ; $30-12e. : $40-15e. ; $50-20e. Ade. 

Chromo Advertising Cards, all different, for liets 

William M. ternal & Co., 113 Main St., Cin'ti, O. 
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A.ceu'ain TOOTHACHE 
ONE-CENT 2 
STAMPS. § 














by mail for l0c.T.F. Truman, 

M.D., Wells Bridge, N. Y. 
NEW SET OF CARDs. 

A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y. 

11 silk- fringed Christ- 


mas Cards for 50c, 5 for 
25c. Send postal note. O. S. Hart, 23 Euclid, Cleveland, O. 


PLAYS Tableaux, Speakers, ete.. for 


School, Club and or. Best out. Cata- 


Dialogues, 






Ar ¢ 
y logue “P” free. T. 8. DENISON,Chicago,Ill. 


& B.SELF PROPELLING SLED attach- 
* ments. Send for full particulars. Price, 
$1.00. ei BRANDSTETTNER, 210 W. Sth St.,C Jincinnati, oO. 


Noe MAP PUZZLE AND GAMES. 
The latest and best C HRISTMAS GIFT for 
Children. -Aype = epi Ask to see it at 


any toy |CuT THIS ouT | store or send for 
circulars to oW. R.. NORRIS, 8H Sixth Ave., New York, 


FANCY WORK RECREATIONS 


New book, fully illustrated, most complete in print, by 
Mrs. EVA M. NILES, now ready. Agents wanted. Extra 
pay and special offers for Nov. and “Dec. work. Prizes to 
vest tworkers. Bi BUCKEYE Pus. Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 


«8 $B to $8 A DAY in your own 


town selling the 
Nickel Tidy Holder. Every family 
will buy them. Sample and agents’ price 

list —_ on receipt of Lc. in 2c. or le. stamps. 

- HASSELBACH, Gen. Agent, Sandusky, O 


Gustenae Presents. A Rubber Name Stamp in fan- 
cy type, with indelible ink, for marking clothing, print- 
ing cards, &c., only 50 cts., sp (half price). 30, 
Door Plates, luminous all nig Big pay to Age nts. 
Send stamp for circulars. his adv. will not = ar 
again. C. H. SPAULDING,W illow Ave., Some rville ass. 

For all ages “and classes, 


Thorough and practical In- 


NOME ee Se ee 


struction given by mail 
hand, etc. 


ing, Business Forms, Arithmetic,Short- 
Terms moderate. Send stamp for Pamphlet 

to B. & S. BUSIN] ESS COLLEGE, Buffalo, N.Y. 
LADIES’ 


rapres FANCY WORK. 


A new book, giving full instructions for dry and wet 
STAMPING, showing illustrations of our Stamping Pat- 
terns, and containing a variety of FANCY WORK PAT- 
TERNS. Price, 1 cts. SPECIAL OFFER. We will send 
this book to any one sending three 2c. stamps before 
Jan. 31, 1885. Address J. F, ING ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 























Is the oldest, simplest, best and 


PURE BLACK 
cheapest remedy in the world 


LiICcCoO iC for Coughs & all Throat Affec- 


tions. Ask your druggist or confectioner for ours and 
take no other, or send 5 two-cent stamps for a stick by 
mail. MELLOR & RITTENHOUSE, Chemists and Man- 
ufacturers of best L icorice, | 218 N.22d St.. Philadel phia. 


““Horlick’s Food for Inf ants has saved 
many lives,” writes 2. voker, M.D., 
Chicago, IU, Sold by ail 
druggists. Price 40 and 
75 cts. Sent by mail for 
amount in stamps. 

® Book sent free. 
FOOD CO., Racine, Wis. 
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ONE OF THE BEST 


Christmas Presents 


FOR BOYS IS OUR 


Bracket Saw Outfit 


Described on page 418 of the October PREMIUM LIST. 





This outfit consists of 1 Bracket Saw 
Frame, 5x12 in.; 24 Extra Saw Blades ; 
Impression Paper; 1 Manual Sawing 
and Wood Carving; Designs for 
Making $25 worth of Brackets, etc., 
and 1 Drill Point. 

With this Outfit you can earn money enough in a short 
time to pay for your year’s subscription to the COMPAN- 

10N. Price of the outtit, postage paid, $1.25 
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PERRY MASON & CO. 





THE BEST 


Christmas Present 


FOR GIRLS IS OUR 


Embroidery Stamping Outfit 


Described on page 416 of our October PREMIUM LIST. 





Farquhar, a former messenger to the Duke of Cam- 


bridge, the British Commander-in-chief, was a fine old | 


soldier, who had served in the Peninsula War. He 
was a character, and very chatty and agreeable to those 


| who came to see the Duke. 


On one occasion, a good-humored, gentlemanly. 
| looking man came in, and said he wished to speak to 
| his Royal Highness. 

“Oh,” said Farquhar, “you can’t see his Royal High- 

| ness in that permiscuous sort of way. You must wait, 
sir; you must wait.” 

The gentleman smiled, and began a conversation 

with the messenger, who amused him very much. At 
| last he said,— 
| “Well, Mr. Farquhar, you are avery pleasant fel- 

low, but my time is valuable. Tell his Royal Highness 
that Lord so-and-so has called,’’ mentioning one of the 
Ministry. 

Farquhar, not at all abashed, pushed up his specta- 
cles and looked at him, saying, ““Why did you not tell 
me your name at first? I could not know you were a 
lord and a minister by looking at you. 

| will see his Royal Highness at once,’ 
| announced him. 





’ and immediately 


Of course you | 





The price of the Outfit is $1.10, postage paid. It con- 
sists of 35 Parchment Patterns, 26 Initials, 
Pad, Powder, Silk, Needles and Directions. 


On receipt of 10 cts. extra, for postage and pack- 





The Great New England Family New spaper, 
the senior under the same name; unsurpassed by any 
journal of its class. Terms, $: 0a year, or $1.25 for half 
Address WATC HNN, Boston, MASs, 


# year, 
ARE COINS WANTED. Send six cts. in st amps 
for coin catalogue, giving dates and_prices paid. 





R JOHN C. SCHAYE R, 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 


OPTICAL GOODS 


Microscopes, en a s, Field and Opera Glasses, Magic 
Lanterns, ete.: also. Jarome ters, Thermometers, Com- 
passes, Batteries, Drawing, Drainage, Dairy, and other 
Scit ntitie Instruments. 192-pp. Catalogue free. 

P RE NTICEX& SON »Mfg.Opticians, 1768’ way,N, Y. 


Invalids, as well as children, find Mellin’s Food'ta 
most satisfactory and nourishing article of diet. Its 
method of preparation adapts it to the most delicate 
stomach, while its strengthening properties are won- 
derful. It may be had of your druggist. 


MAGIC LANTERNS | 


And STEREOPT NS, all prices. Views illus- 
trating every ay ee Public Exhibitions, etc. 
A profitable business for a man with a small capt- 
tal. Also, Lanterns We tome Amusement. 156-page 
err oN » Mfg. Optician, 
____—-49: Nassau ‘Street, New’ York. 


“SILK ¢ CULTURE. 


America’s wonderful new industry—the culture of 
silk—is particularly suited to boys and girls, It is very 
pleasant nice work, extremely profitable for any 
one, C ome te text-book on Silk Culture —o for 
ws cents. Send postage stamps or postal not 

-W. DOR R& 30... 669 Fourth St., Des Moines, Towa. 


Santa Claus Ready Again! 


Elegant presents, suitable for all ages, conditions and oc- 
oe foney’s worth guaranteed and orders prompt- 
ly filled. Goods sent by mail or ress on receipt of $1, 
$2, $3, $5 or $10. Retail dealers’ profits saved, Ad 
dress SANTA | SANTA CLAUS NOVELTY CO., box 644, N.Y. Ci 


WHAT: 











every lady wants is our ‘*MANU: AL 

F NEEDLEWORK.” It plainly 
teaches them to do Kensi gton, Ar- 
ne, and other embroidery, and gives 
diagrams of the various stitches. It also has chapters 
on Knitting, Crocheting, Tattin, Honiton, Point 
rame Lace Making, Rug Making, ete., with instructions 






for making many articles for home adornment. 100 

pages fully illustrated. Price, postpaid, 35 ets. Agents 
wanted, Patten Pub, Co,, 3 W. lth St., New York, 
‘MAS CARDS. Imported Cards, with Silk 

le Fringe, protectors and Envel- 

ee ones, 5 Medium for 50c., or 3 large for 50¢,. 


Double Cards, with fringe, cord and tassels (like a 
book), 3 Medium for 50c., or 3 large for $1.00. Extra 
large with fringe, 3 for $1.00, Cards without fringe, 
10 to 50e, per dozen. Packets for teachers and deal- 
ers, at 1, 3and 5 dollars. We guarantee satisfaction or 
money refunded, New i hday Cards at 
same prices. Send postal note or -hygge See 
F. TRIFET, 19 nklin St., Boston, Mass. 
COMFORT FOR THE SICK. 
The Sargent In- 
valid Bed adopt- 
ed inall the U.S, 
Gov't Hospitals 
combines = the 
most perfect bed 
for very sick pa- 
tients, and the 
_ greatest ease of 
atten Oe Send 
for Illust, Catalogue and Price-list. Sent C. D. by 
express. Address THE SARGENT INVAL > Pu RNI- 
TURE Cc 0. +5 56 Sudbury 8 Street, Boston, Mass. 
























Brown’s French Dressing. 
THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
Awarded eae Prize, Paris Sgetiiien, 1878, and 





NONE GENUINE WITHOUT CUT OF PARIS MEDAL ON BOTTLE, 


THE BIGGEST CATeew 
of its kint EVER SEEN 


Has just been issued at 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
1144 Broadway, New York, 

and will be mailed on receipt of We. posts age 
112 large octavo pages dese oa of allt 
NOVELTIES IN LADIES’ F ANG ‘YWORK. 
Full instructions in Kensington Luster 
Painting, ete., 
Stamping Patter 


. Itcontains 





Painting, 


with more than 1400 Tllustrations of 
as 





sace dinky s, Stam ped and 
Embroidered Goods, Fz Article razy-work, Fancy 
Darning, &c., with price list of all the mat ‘is used in Em- 
broidery and. Fancywork. It is worth sending for. 


























“POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON AND WE'LL ALL TAKE 
TEA.”—Old Song. 
CLUB ORDER 


T Ss. 

We have made a specialty for six years of giving away 
as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our goods, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, etc. 
Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per — We do 
a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
from 60 “A ) CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER- 
PLATED C. ace as Premiums with #5, #7 and 


Bee coders, LITE TEA SETS with #10 orders, 
DECORATE 4 TEA SETS with 815. GOL 
Ld or MOSS ROSE TS of 44 pieces, or 





INNER SETS of 106 es, with ®20 orders 
and a Host of other Premiums. Send us poeta an 
mention this paper, and we will send you full Price 
and Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents 
per 100 pounds TJ -y,% West. 

ONDON TEA CO., 
__ 801 ‘Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





ing, we give free the 
Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work. 
This is a 50-cent book, size 8x11 inches, and contains 
over 500 illustrations. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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STOVE POLISH 


| For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 




















For the Companion. 


A LEAF. 


The white snow like a garment lies 

On all the Northland’s wide expanse; 
Along the gale a brown leaf flies, 

Or cireles in fantastic dance; 
It grew to beauty in the spring, 

Where blossom-freighted orchards heard 
The robins in their gladness sing, 

And cherished every murmured word, 





The trees made feast within the blooms 
That hid beneath its lustrous green, 

And later, from the wind-filled glooms, 
The crimson fruit thrust forth its sheen; 

And autumn’s gathered harvest passed, 
And left it lone, and sere and brown, 

While from the North, the chilling blast 
In fitful surge came sweeping down, 






The rain swirled by in random chase; 
And fluffy sparrows saw it swing, 
A restless pennon, high in place, 

And thought it herald of the spring; 
And there, through long December eves, 
It saw the farm-house windows glow 
With that soft, ruddy light, which leaves 

A bloom upon the drifted snow. 









Now torn by tempests from its home, 
It hurtles through the wintry air. 
Passing the line of breaking foam 
Where garrulous sea-birds make their lair, 
And meets, far out upon the sea, 
A brave ship battling with the gale, 
That whistles in its savage glee, 
Through hempen shroud and straining sail; 


Then rushes on in reckless haste, 


’ 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











but the only perfect substance known for it is amber- 
gris. 

It consists chiefly of a peculiar fatty matter, and is 
supposed to be a hardened piece of biliary matter 
formed in the stomach of a sick sperm whale. Its his- 
tory, however, has never been properly explained. It 
was at first supposed to be of vegetable production for 
the most part, and analogous to amber; hence its 
name, ambergris, or gray amber. It is dark gray in 
color and is formed of concentric layers. It feels like 
hard rubber. 

Pieces of ambergris have been found floating in the 
sea near Sumatra, Malacca and Madagascar, and along 
the coast of Brazil and of China and Japan, but the 
latest and most wonderful “find” of this precious sub- 
stance is related as follows: 

During the spring of 1883, the Sea-Ranger, a whal- 
ing ship which had sailed from New Bedford in June, 
1879, for a four years’ whaling voyage in the South 
Atlantic, took a sperm whale while cruising to the 
south of St. Helena. Inthe intestines of this whale 
was found the finest specimen of ambergris that has 
been captured during the last ten years. It was about 
the size and shape of a watermelon, weighed seventy 
y0unds, and was worth eighteen thousand dollars. 
The precious lump was sold to Messrs. Weeks and 
Potter, of Boston. 
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THE RIVALS. 


A mother’s sagacity makes her prophetic. When 
the English statesman Charles Fox was eighteen years 
of age, his mother, Lady Holland, paid a visit to Lady 
Chatham, the mother of William Pitt. On her return 
she said to her husband, “I have been this morning 
with Lady Chatham; and met there little William Pitt, 
now eight years old, and really the cleverest child I 
ever saw. Mark my words—that boy will be a thorn 
in Charles’s side as long as he lives.” 

The mother’s prediction was fulfilled to the letter. 
Fox and Pitt became the first men in the House of 
Commons, the leaders of their respective parties, and 





Till underneath the sombre sky 
The sea rolls, an unbroken waste, 

With white waves tossing wild and high; 
There, caught within the driving spray, 

t falls upon the ocean’s bre 
And through the dim and salty way 
Sinks eddying to unbroken rest. 

TuHos. 8, COLLIER. 





For the Companion. 
STRENGTHENED. 


Many persons have met with a quiet sneer the 
statement that President Lincoln had Christian 
convictions, or found consolation and help in a 
religious faith. Some of his biographers have 
quite obliterated this aspect of the man in giving 
prominence to the coarser side of his nature. 
That he did look to God for guidance and feel his 
dependence upon Him, we have the testimony of 
persons, who, like the late Mrs. Pomeroy, knew 
Mr. Lincoln in his private life, and could almost 
penetrate his closet solitude. A lady who was 
for four years an inmate of the White House with 
his family, gives the following incident of the sad 
days of 1863: 

“One day, Mr. Lincoln came into the room 
where I was fitting a dress on Mrs. Lincoln. His 
step was slow and heavy, and his face sad. Like 
a tired child he threw himself upon a sofa, and 
shaded his eyes with his hands. He was a com- 
plete picture of dejection. Mrs. Lincoln, obsery- 
ing his troubled look, asked,— 

‘Where have you been, father ? 

«To the War Department,’ was the brief, al- 
most sullen, answer. 

« ¢Any news ?” 

“¢Yes, plenty of news, but no good news. 
is dark, dark everywhere.’ 

“He reached forth one of his long arms, and 
took a small Bible from a stand near the head of 
the sofa, opened the pages of the holy book, and 
was soon absorbed in reading them. 

‘A quarter of an hour passed, and on glancing 
at the sofa I saw that the face of the President 
seemed more cheerful. The dejected expression 
was gone, and the countenance seemed lighted up 
with new resolution and hope. 

“The change was so marked that I could not 
but wonder at it, and wonder led to the desire to 
know what book of the Bible afforded so much 
comfort to the reader. 

“Making the search for a missing article an ex- 
cuse, I walked gently around the sofa, and look- 
ing into the open book, I saw that Mr. Lincoln 
was reading that divine comforter, Job. He read 
with Christian eagerness, and the courage and 
hope that he derived from the inspired pages made 
him a new man. 

“T almost imagined I could hear the Lord speak- 
ing to him from out the whirlwind of battle, ‘Gird 
up thy loins now like a man; I will demand of 
thee, and declare thou unto me.’ 

“What a sublime picture was this! The ruler 
of a mighty nation going to the pages of the Bible 
for comfort and courage—and finding both—in 
the darkest hours of his country’s calamity.”— 
Mrs. Keckley’s “Behind the Scenes.” 
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AMBERGRIS. 


To most young readers this word suggests so vague 
an idea, probably, as to leave the impression of some- 
thing that belongs to the “Arabian Nights,” or some- 
where in the realm of poetry or mythology, like the 
‘‘nectar” and “‘ambrosia” of the Olympian gods. Am- 
bergris is, however, an actual substance, though—like 
platinum and iridium among the precious metals—it is 
seldom seen. Its unique value and extreme scarcity 
give it an extravagant price,—sometimes as high as 
twenty dollars an ounce,—which is reason enough why 
most of us should not be very familiar with it. Its 
use is solely in the perfumers’ art, to make the “body,” 
or reservoir gum, at the foundation of fragrant liquids 





and cosmetics, that is necessary to hold the odors from | 
eseaping. We have heard that glycerine (which is 
very slow to evaporate) has been used for this purpose, 


earnest rivals. During twenty years of Parliamentary 
conflict Pitt was both a thorn in Fox’s side, and a 
thorny hedge which he could neither leap over nor 
break through. 

| When Fox had already risen to the position of a great 
debater in the Commons, he and Pitt, then a collegian 
of fourteen years, were introduced to each other dur- 
ing a debate in the House of Lords. As the discussion 
proceeded, Pitt repeatedly turned to Fox and said, 
“But surely that might be met thus,” or “Yes; but he 
lays himself open to this retort.”” The precocity of 
the lad impressed Fox, and he frequently mentioned 
the significant fact, that during the whole sitting the 
youngster seemed to be thinking of nothing but how 
all the speeches on both sides could be answered. 


Fox made his first speech in the House of Commons 
before he was twenty-one, answering Burke with such 
effect that cynical Horace Walpole wrote: ‘Cicero’s 
labored orations are puerile in comparison of this boy’s 
manly reason.” 

Twelve years after, another boy—he was twenty- 
two—rose in the House to deliver his maiden speech. 
The chronicler of the day records: “Mr. William Pitt 
spoke with a fluency, a precision, a dignity, and a 
method which are usually the acquiremerts of many 
years of practice.” 

“Tt is the best first speech I ever heard!” exclaimed 
jolly Lord North. The friends of his father said they 
“could no longer lament the loss of Lord Chatham, for 
he was again living in his son.” 

As Fox was complimenting the young orator, an old 
member said, ““Ay, Mr. Fox, you are praising young 
Pitt for his speech. Excepting yourself there is no 
man in the House can make such another. Old as I 
am, L expect to hear you both battling it within these 
walls as | have done your fathers before.”’ 

Fox was silenced by the awkward compliment. But 
Pitt, with admirable presence of mind, answered, “I 
have no doubt, sir, you would like to attain the age of 
Methuselah.”” Yet the old member's prediction came 
to pass within five years. 

Fox always opened his speeches badly. Until he got 
warmed with his subject, he stammered out common- 
places and repeated himself, using language that was 
neither polished nor exact. Gradually the subject 
took possession of him. Then he forgot himself and 
everything around him. One by one he stated the ar- 
guments of the opposition, and one by one he replied 
tothem. Frequently the reply would come forth ina 
burst of eloquence that fired the audience and burnt up 
the opposing argument. When he sat down the mem- 
bers breathed as men who had just emerged from a 
torrent that had swept along their feelings and convic- 
tions. 

Pitt spoke with the dignity of a statesman who had 
a Parliament to convince and a government to admin- 
ister. His elocution was that of the finished orator. 
His matter was arranged as skilfully as a state paper, 
while the reasoning by which he supported his opin- 
ions was noted for clearness and force. He came into 
Parliament so accomplished an orator that Wilberforce 
said, ‘His first speeches were almost equal to his last.’’ 

This precocious oratory was due to his early train- 
ing. His father, Lord Chatham, used to make him, 
when but a little boy, declaim by the half-hour. If 
the boy did well, he was praised and his excellencies 
mentioned one by one. If he did badly, his faults were 
pointed out, and he was made to correct them on the 
spot. 

Every morning he recited in Virgil or Livy to his 
tutor, giving a literal translation of the passage. In 
the evening he read the same passage to his father, 
and gave a free and elegant translation of it. There 
is no better method for one anxious to become a fluent 
and correct speaker than Pitt’s method. An elegant 
translator will, other things being equal, speak with 
elegance. 

The rivals became “brothers in the tomb.” Both 
died the same year and were buried side by side in 
Weatminster Abbey. 


“Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 

*T will trickle to his rival's bier; 

O’er Pitt's the mournful requiem sound, 
And Fox's shall the notes rebound.” 





eS 
AN ATTACK, 


When a college boarding-club were about to attack 
a pork-dinner, knife in hand, one wag among them 
shouted out a line of a well-known war-song chorus, 
“To Greece we give our shining blades.” Our old 
campaigners can recall humorous parodies of battle 
and march, from real life, which did not take their 
drollery from the altered spelling of a word. The fol- 
lowing story of an eccentric captain, and a military 
movement witk at unexpected ending, shows that war 
has its amenities as well as peace. A veteran soldier 
related it to a reporter of the JInter-Ocean. 

Our captain was a straight up and down disciplina- 
rian, and was always rushing us into a fight. One day, 
while in camp in West Virginia, he ordered the com- 
pany formed in light fighting order, and, coming out 
of his tent, placed himself at the head, and without 
explanation, we marched away at a swinging quick- 
atep. 

Scarcely a word was spoken during that march of 
three or four miles up a mountain road, but, as the 
captain directed the march along a bridle path, the 
boys nodded at each other as much as to say, “This 





We moved along this path until we came to a ridge. | 
We akirted along the lower edge of this until came the 
order to front face and deploy. We went up the hill | 
stumbling over stones and briars, the captain exerting 
himself to keep the line without a kink or curve. 
Suddenly he gave the order to halt and to fix bayonets. 
The boys began to think the old fellow had lost his 
senses when he thundered out, in measured tones,— 
“*T call the attention of the men who have obeyed my 
orders so unquestioningly that there lies not more than 
five paces in front of them the finest patch of luscious 
blackberries I ever saw in my life. I discovered them 
yesterday, and after tasting them, I resolved to make a 
secret raid. And here we are. The men will stick 
their rifles, bayonet-down, in the ground, and proceed 
to pick and eat blackberries.” 
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For the Companion. 
TWO PICTURES. 
(THIS.) 
‘Throng feest-beund streets millions of lamps burn 
bright 
And myriad mansions blaze in splendid hue, 
No crowds now choke the ways. scattered few 
Returning from some banquet of delight 
Hasten to homes ensconced in some soft site, 
Where great fires burn and love is burning too, 
To greet the careless comer and renew 
The gracious ties that bind the day and night: 
Hor 
TI 





ne, fireside, peace, good-will and gentle words— 
1ese grow here like the flowers that deck the lane 
In spring-time with the coming of the birds, } 
And sorrow, care, and want, and bitter pain, 
Crouch out of sight nor darken happy doors, 
Nor thrust their shadows on these palace floors. 


(THAT.) 


But look again! The lights are out, the fires 
Burn low and penury walks in the gloom 
Of darksome lanes where flowers never bloom, 
And where uplifted eyes see no church spires, 
Where Sin and Shame and all debased desires 
Grope in the noon-day as if in a tomb, 
And hear about the curses and the doom 
Of souls whose joy of life with life expires, 
Who know not hope nor catch one gleam of light 
To make the earth less dark, less dim the way, 
Who have no morning, but asongless night 
As in a world where shines no sun’s clear ray. 
O God! ‘tis all thy world! Thy children all! 
And some must bear the purple—some the pall. 


A. T. L. 





ee 
HE RAN THE GAUNTLET. 


The accounts of prisoners forced to “run the gaunt- 

let” by their Indian captors, shows that this ordeal | 
not upfrequently ended in the death of the captive, as 
the tormentors in the lines used not only their whips 
and rods but their tomahawks to strike the victim as | 
he ran. Any person who has been through it and sur- 

vived, has at least one story to tell that will always be 

worth hearing. Mr. Sebastian Beck earned the right 

to be called an Indian brave, by that hard process, 

when he was taken captive by the Sioux. The Den- 

ver News, to whose representative he related some of 

his adventures, describes him as ‘a plain, honest- 

looking German, fifty years of age, who can speak 

seven languages besides his own.” His story of how 

he ran the gauntlet is thus told: 





After our capture we did not know what fate awaited 
us. But we had scarcely arrived at the Indian camp 
than we were given to understand that we would have 
to run the gauntlet. This consisted in running between 
two lines of braves, five hundred in each line, and tak- 
ing all the blows that these could give us while we 
made the run, which was twice up and twice down the 
line. 

The lines were just far enough apart to give us room 
to run, a line of guns being placed along on each side, 
between us and the Indians, which could not be crossed 
by either us or the Indians. We were compelled to 
keep within this line, and the Indians were not allowed 
to leave their positions in the line, but could inflict all 
the punishment possible while we were within reach 
of each of them in turn. 

The Indians were armed with sticks, moccasins and 
everything that could be used to strike with of a na- 
ture that would inflict pain without doing great bodily 
injury, but chiefly with a kind of cat-o’-nine-tails used 
by the Indians in riding their ponies. 

This is a terrible weapon, having a large number of 
strings, on the end of each of which is a chunk of lead. 
There were a large number of squaws in the lines in 
addition to the braves, who appeared to take as strong 
an interest in the matter as the latter. 

We were stripped naked with the exception of breech- 
clouts which were given us. I was placed first in the 
line of twenty-five, the run being made by all together 
in single file. This was a decided advantage to me, as 
I could go as fast as I liked, not having to depend upon 
the speed of others. 

A friendly Indian, the one who had encouraged me 
at first, signalled me, giving me to understand that I 
was to run as fast as I could. I did not need the ad- 
vice after I got well started, but it served me until I 
got past the firat dozen, as I started while they were 
chatting among themselves. 

But the rest of the way I got it, I tell you. I just 
ran for dear life, taking the blows as they came. I 
could not repress some exclamations of pain as the 
whips cut into my flesh, but I managed to keep from 
disgracing myself in the minds of the Indians, although 
suffering terribly at every blow received. 

They laid on the blows as hard as they could, but 
conformed strictly to their law, which is not to leave 
their place in the line to inflict further punishment. 

When I reached the end of the line the first time I 
was covered with blood and thoroughly winded, being 
scarcely able to stand. We managed to get through 
with our lives, not one of the twenty-five falling or giv- 
ing up. We were then admitted to membership in the 
tribe. 

Beck is now travelling among the Indians, looking 
for his wife and children, whom he lost when captured 
years ago. 





TAME CROWS’ TRICKS. 


Tame crows have the reputation of making them- 
selves more amusing— or provoking —than useful. 
They are busy birds, always “up to something,” and 
comical in proportion as they are not pretty. The 
Hartford Times relates some of the exploits of “Jack,” 
one of a pair of crows that were brought up by a fam- 
ily living ina neighboring town during the summer, 
and kept until the time came to exchange the country 
for the city residence. Taken from the nest before 
they were able to fly, they learned their first lessons of 
life in companionship with human beings, and grew to 
be almost as tame as the domestic poultry. 


One marked trait of character that has grown with 
their growth is a disposition to mischief. One of the 
two has been much more tame than the other. “Jack,” 
as the family pet is called, has developed the thieving 
and mischievous traits of all the crow tribe. 

He will enter at an open window and steal whatever 
he can carry off, particularly if it shines or glitters. In 
this way he stole a young lady's gold thimble, which 
is not likely to be found again; and he came near tak- 
ing a lady’s watch, which was rescued just in time, 
after he had gotit out of doors. 

Warned by experience, the family have to keep the 
windows shut, if they leave any room for the time un- 
guarded. 

The tendency of both crows was to hide the things 
they had stolen. These they would so deftly conceal, 
and in such queer places, that there seemed little hepe 
of getting back anything after the crows had once 





means trouble for somebody.” 


| never began a conflict. 
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Jack, having hidden some stolen article very care. 
fully under a little heap of leaves at the foot of a tree, 
flew away apparently well satisfied with that particu. 
lar piece of work. He had been watched, and in his 
absence the stolen property was recovered, and the 
leaves replaced as he had left them. 

When he came back, he went to that spot and cau- 
tiously examined the situation—carefully removing 
the leaves. Discovering his loss, he exhibited a comi- 
cal state of astonishment and bewilderment. 

Cocking his head on one side, he surveyed the scene 
in a reflective mood. Then he reéxamined the spot 
where his stolen property had been hidden. Then he 
went back a rod or two and took a careful survey of 
the tree and its surroundings, apparently to make sure 
that he had got the right tree. i 

Having satisfied himself on this point, and once 
more assured himself that the plunder was no longer 
where he had hidden it, he stood for some time in an 
apparent state of deep bewilderment, or a kind of 
brown study—his head frequently turned in a knowing 
way on one side. At last he gave it up, made an ex- 
amination all around the tree, and then left the matter 
aga as a conundrum that was evidently too deep for 
nim. 

He is a knowing fowl, and, like his elfin cousin, the 
raven, celebrated by Edgar Poe, he knows how to 
come and knock gently on the window-pane when he 
wants to get into the house. He knows, too, just about 
how much water is to be provided for his bath; for he 
is very regular and punctual about taking his morning 
bath, and after his mistress has come out with oue 
pitcher of water and poured it into the pan, Jack al- 
ways waits for the arrival of the second pitcherful. 
Then he jumps in and has a jolly time of it, flopping 
and flapping about in the water till he gets “wet as a 
drowned rat,’”’” when he gets off, a dripping and be- 
draggled object, to some secure spot where he can dry 
himself in the sun. 








—~oer-—_—_ 
WITH A CORN-STALK. 


When a troublesome fellow waxes too “big,” a man 
of peace will often make him small by fearlessly fac- 
ing him. Pete Cartwright was not a “man of peace’ 
exactly in the Quaker sense, and his methods and lan- 
guage were sometimes quite “‘unministerial,” accord- 
ing to the standard of finer civilization; but he had to 
meet rough men in the West, and he was the kind of 
preacher that could always conquer them. He feared 
nothing, and he was as strong as he was brave, but he 


He only defended himself and 
his profession,—according to his peculiar ideas of de- 
fence. 


At a camp-meeting he was disturbed by a set of 
roughs, who had tried to break up the service. Major 
L—, who was a prominent man in the locality, 
though a great “sinner,” identified himself with the 
roughs, and, tlying into a desperate rage, said if he 
thought Cartwright would fight him a duel, he would 
challenge him. 

“Major,” the preacher answered, “if you challenge 
me, I will accept it.’ 

“Well, sir, I dare you to mortal combat.” 

“All right, sir, Vl fight you. And, sir, according to 
the laws of honor, I suppose it is my right to choose 
the weapons with which we are to fight.” 

“Certainly,” the major replied. 

“Well, then, we will step over here into this lot and 
get a couple of cornstalks. I think I can finish you 
with one.” ‘ 

The major was furious. He clinched his fists and 
foamed with rage, saying, “If I thought I could whip 
you, I would smite you in a minute!” 

“Yes, yes, major,” the militant minister asserted; 
“but, thank God, you cannot whip me. Only don’t 
you attempt to strike me, for if you do, and the devil 
gets possession of me, I shall give you the worst whip- 
ping you ever got in your life.” That ended it. 

Another bully threatened to whip the Rev. Cart- 
wright, who answered, “Sir, T never like to live in 
dread. If you really intend to whip me, come and do 
it now.” 

The bully continued his threats and curses, and the 
minister jumped from his horse and going to him, said, 
“Look here, you will have to whip me, as you threat- 
ened, or you will have to stop that cursing, or I will 
put you in the river, and baptize you in he name of 
the devil, for surely you belong to him.” 

The bully repented, and afterwards became one of 
the preacher’s best friends.—San Francisco Pos: 
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MADE TO PAY. 


Many aman would reflect before committing au ac 
of malicious mischief, if he had to deal with suct a 
sturdy opponent of wrong as Dr. Howard Crosby. b 
is easy to take the view that to meddle in a matter in 
which we are not directly concerned is not our busi 
ness. Still, those who satisfy themselves with that 
assurance condemn their own policy of non-interfer- 
ence if they applaud, as most of them will, the act of 
Dr. Crorby as given below. He was ore day walking 
through a street in New York City, in which a poor 
woman, who collected swill from the back yards of the 
city houses, had left her little cart, with her shaggy 
dog harnessed in for its motive power, in charge of her 
little child. 





A back-driver, waiting in the street for his passen- 
ger, who had gone to make a call ata mansion near by, 
thought it would be good fun to see if he could bring 
his vehicle round with a sweep that would wrench off 
the shaky wheels from the little cart. 

Dr. Crosby happened to note the movements of the 
fellow, and surmised what his purpose was. So he 
walked slowly, with his “eyes open.”” Round swept 
the carriage with the neatest turn. Then followed the 
snap of the little wheels, the barking of the big dog, 
the cry of the child, and the laugh of the driver as he 
drove away, and in a moment more picked up his pas- 
senger and passed from sight. 

Dr. Crosby had noted the number of the hack. 
When the poor woman came out, he told her to take 
the cart to a certain shop, and have it repaired in the 
very best style, and send the bill to him. 

tHe then called at the stable where the hack belonged, 
told the story to the owners, and added that he held 
them responsible for the payment of the bill. 

They denied that they could be held responsible 
for the injury done, and said they would have nothing 
to do with the matter. In the course of time a bill of 
items, which must have made a complete ‘‘one-hoss 
shay” out of the rickety little vehicle, and which 
footed up fourteen dollars, was presented tothe doc- 


= 


or. 

He paid it promptly, and as promptly sent it to the 
hack office, with a note saying that if the money was 
not in his hands by six o’clock, legal proceedings 
would be begun. At five o’clock a messenger ap- 
peared with the amount. 


—_——_+o+—___—_ 


A SUBSCRIBER complained that his newspaper was 
damp. “Well,” said the editor, ‘‘it is because there is 
so much due on it.”” 


“THERE’s something in this cigar that makes me 
sick,” said a pale little boy to his sister. “I know 
what it is,” responded the little girl; ‘‘it’s tobacker!” 


A SKEPTICAL hearer onee said to a Baptist minister, 
‘How do you reconcile the teachings of the Bible with 
the latest conclusions of science?’’ ‘I haven't seen 
this morning’s papers,’’ naively replied the minister. 
“What are the latest conclusions of modern science?” 


A youne gentleman who spent his vacation in the 
Catskill says he met a party of young ladies who ap- 
peared to have but two adjectives in their vocabulary. 
If athing was not lauded as “simply perfect,” it was 











made off with it. 





contemptuously styled “perfectly simple.” 
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For the Companion. 
FAIRY DANCERS. 

These fairy dancers may be made very easily 
from cardboard. 

Trace Fig. 2 on cardboard, and cut it out. Sew 
a piece of white bonnet-wire dewn the back, as 
seen in the figure. Mark the slippers on the feet 
with pen and ink. 

For the face, select a 
holiday or advertise- 
ment card representing 





achild with a suitable 


Bend back the piece of cardboard projecting 
from the foot, and glue it to a piece of brush. The 
wire should be long enough to pass tightly around 
the brush, thus making it more secure,—seen in 
Fig. 1. When completed, the fairy will appear as 
represented in Fig. 1. 

The queen can be manufactured from a paper 
doll by adding a crown of gilt paper and a train 
dress of tarlatan; also attaching to her right hand 
a wand made of a broom-straw, with a star of gilt 
paper glued to the top. 

Several little fairies cut from the given pattern, 
and dressed in different colored dresses, form, 
with the queen, a fairy group. 

When these little people are placed on the piano- 
forte, they will move as soon as the keys are 
touched, dancing fast or slow, in perfect accord 
with the music. 

Butterflies of brilliant hues, all hovering and 
circling, may take the place of the little fairies. 

Trace on writing-paper Fig. 3. Paint it in gay 
colors as nearly resembling nature as possible. 
Form a body of wax, by rolling it between your 
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made from pieces of old bris- 
tle brush ; the longer the bris- 
tles are, the better. If the 
bristles are too short, the 
figures will not dance so 
well. 

A famous collection of 
costumes might be made 
from figures in illustrated 
history to represent the dress 
of each period. Ladies in 
kirtles and tunics, gentlemen 
in slashed doublet and hose 
of the Tudor times, Queen 
Elizabeth’s starched  ruffs 
and farthingales, ete. All 
these dresses may be more 
easily manufactured from 
pictures of the period than 
from any written description 
of them, and paper dolls 
may do duty as queens, kings, 
knights, ete. 



























































































face. Cut out the head | fingers (Fig. 4), and attach the wings. Wax a 
carefully, and paste it | piece of black thread to stiffen it, and make a knot 
on the fairy. in each end (Fig. 5); fasten this in the head to 
Gather two short | form the antenne (Fig. 6). One end of a very 
skirts of tarlatan, make | fine wire must be imbedded securely in the wax 
a waist of the same, | body, with the other end fastened around « small 
sew with a few stitches on to the brush, as seen in Fig. 7. A number of these but- 
doll, and cover the stitches with terflies when placed on the pianoforte will move, 
a sash of bright tissue paper. bend, and sway with the music, as if endowed 
Fasten smaller bits of tissue paper with life. 
to the shoulders with a drop of A Chinaman may be 
mucilage. made by tracing on card- 
Add a strip of tarlatan for a board Fig. 8. Draw a 
floating scarf, which must be glued face with slanting eyes, 
to the uplifted hands. also ink the feet. Then 
take a strand of black 





Fig. 17. 





thread, and tie it in the centre 
(Fig. 9). Bend the ends down 
(Fig. 10). Braid the thread 
and sew it to the head of the 
Chinaman. Cut a loose 
sacque from the pattern (Fig. 
12). Fold at the waved lines, 
and sew together at the dot- 
ted lines. Make an opening 
for the head as seen in the 
pattern. The hat is made of 
writing-paper cut in form of 
Fig. 13, painted dark and 
crimped around the edge (Fig. 
14). This, when sewed to the 
Chinaman’s head, gives it a 
comical appearance. Bend 
the cardboard projection at 
the feet and glue it to a piece 
of brush (Fig. 15). 

A party of animals could 
be represented by fastening 











































dogs, cats, etc., to brushes, 
Those scen in Figs. 16 and 
17 represent the common lit- 
tle china animals, 














The brushes used can be Fig. 8. 


Different costumes, both of 
recent date and ancient times, 
will suggest themselves to 


wi the youthful readers of dif- 
Fig 2. 









ferent magazines and period- 
icals, which may be readily 
manufactured from the gen- 
eral hints here given. 

Even some toys possessed 
by most boys and girls, and 
which have been thrown aside 
as of no value, may be made 
to “trip the light fantastic” pee sleet 
in time to the music. 

Select those most suitable 
and glue them to the pieces 
of brush, in the same way 
the others have been finished. 

These suggestions will help 
many children to find some- 
thing to do on rainy days or 
long winter evenings, when 
it is so hard to keep the small 
hands busy, which will be 
interesting and very amus- 
ing not only to the younger Fig. 12. 
members of the family, but 
to those of larger growth. the little gifts made by loving hands for Christmas, 

All of the examples here | a box containing a set of fairy dancers, various- 
given may be made larger, | colored butterflies, or a small menagerie, would 
to suit the fancy. Among form a most novel and welcome addition. 
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ASTHMA. 


The chief characteristic of asthma is a spasmodic 
difficulty of breathing, but there may be difficulty of 
breathing without asthma. It may attend bronchitis, 
in which case, however, it is continuous; and is not 
readily removed by remedies; while in the former, it 
comes and goes suddenly, and remedies often wholly 
relieve it. It may attend heart complaint, and in this 
case it strongly resembles that of asthma, but is with 
out the wheezing and the prolonged expiration of the 
latter. 

Asthma is a neurosis, that is, a nerve disease. The 
substance of the Jungs is in no way affected. Exciting 
causes brivg on an attack, and yet these causes are 
powerless before the condition of peculiar nervous ex- 
citability is reached. During an attack the air-tubes 
are narrowed by a spasmodic constriction of their mus- 
cular walls. In afully developed case, the chest seems 
bound with iron, and every muscle of the body joins 
in the terrible struggle for breath ‘The inspiration is 
brief and jerky; the expiration prolonged, difficult and 
painful. In many cases there is no expectoration, in 
others there is much. ‘The mucus, however, is not the 
cause of the spasms, but it is the reverse—the mucus 
accumulating until the spasm yields. 

In the great majority of cases, the attack comes on 
from two to four o’clock in the morning. In some it 
is on retiring; in rare cases, on awaking. In many 
cases its time is about two hours after dinner, not, 
however, being excited by che food in the stomach, but 
by the accession of fresh blood to the circulation. 

The duration of an attack may be many weeks, or 
only a few minutes. In many cases it lasts a day, in 
many others two or three days. It is quite common to 
be over by breakfast-time, or by nine or ten o'clock. 
As age advances, the attacks are apt to be less violent, 
but more frequent. 


a 
CIGARETTES. 


Near the office of the Companion is a boys’ school. 
The bright young fellows troop into it every morning, 
with their books in a strap, and give each other jolly 
greetings as they meet. 

As they come out of school, a few hours later, many 
of them stop at the door, pull out their bunch of cigar- 
ettes, from which one is selected, and then start away, 
puffing the smoke from their mouths and nostrils. By 
no means all of them do so, perhaps not one-half of 
them,—but the pity is that any boy can be so foolish 

The use of tobacco in any form is bad enough, and 
it is a constant wonder why it is that nearly every boy 
amokes at least once in his life. But cigarette-smoking 
ia regarded by those who know of what material the 
cigarette is made, as the most objectionable and injuri 
ous way in which the poisonous weed can be used 

We need not go over that ground again, and tell our 
readers that the smoke of paper is even worse than 
that of tobacco in the local injury it causes; that the 
tendency of all cigarette-smokers to inhale the 
smoke into the lungs, where it does much greater harm 
than it can do in the mouth; and that a cigarette is so 
little that one quickly finds the need of smoking a 
great many. 


is 


‘The evil need not be described in detail. Every one 
Men 
effects of tobacco, and 
it weakens their minds and their 
bodies, and it leaves upon them the incubus of a habit 
which is costly, harmful, and productive of great dis- 
comfort. 

How? does one ask? In two ways: It causes some 
form of dyspepsia in not leas than two out of every 
three who indulge in the habit. That isa permanent 
source of discomfort. 

On the other hand, there are many occastons when 
the smoker cannot, for some reason or another, light 
his cigar or his pipe; and the bodily inconvenience he 
feels from being deprived of it, is greater ina single 
hour than that which the non-smoker experiences from 
the same cause during his whole life. 

This last evil is greater to the cigarette-smoker than 
it is to any other, because he smokes so frequently 
that the occasions when he is unable to indulge him- 
self come oftener. 

We are aware that these are not by any means the 
strongest reasons for avoiding the pernicious habit, but 


can see itat aglance. No defence is possible 
do not need the stimulating 


boys surely do not. 


as tobacco-using fs a Lodily indulgence, it may be that | 
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some boys will see from it that their physical pleasure 
will be greater, on the whole, if they refrain from the 
narcotic,—or if, having begun the habit, they break it, 
and stop where they are. 


—@——_—_— 
“NOT DRUNK, SIR.” 


There are few victims of a bad habit who will not 
try to shield or keep from sight the cause of it. The 
toper who nearly died after drinking a pint of whis- 
key and eating aslice of watermelon complained bit- 
terly of “the watermelon” as the cause of it, and de 
clared he would “never eat the pizen fruit again” 
“One of our engineers,’ writes a midshipman belong- 
ing to the English gun-boat Geyser, ‘‘was found 
stretched out in a state of blissful unconsciousness in 
the paddle-box boat, that was hauled up on the beach 
We poor ignorant fellows fancied that this was caused 
by drink. From the defence of the engineer, when he 
was called to account for his drunkenness, we learned 
the power of Brazilian tobacco. 

**T wasn’t drunk, sir, not by no means. I was just 
kind of stupefied, sir, not by drink atall. I’ll just tell 
"ow it was. 1’ad one glass, or it may be two glasses, 
or it might be three glasses, sir, of porter, han’ one 
glass of grog, which wasn’t nothink like enough to 
make me drunk, sir! me ‘ 

**Hand then I filled my pipe han’ lit it, sir,—some 
of this B’zilian ’baccar hit was, sir; han’ then I felt 
quite stupefied, sir. I knowed I was in the boat, han’ 
I knowed you was there, han’ I ’eered all you said, 
sir; but I couldn’t speak. Hit was the ’eat of the day 
han’ the B’zilian ’baccar, 1 think, sir. But to say [ 
was drunk, sir, is ridiculous. 1 was honly stupetied, 
i 

a 
WOULDN’T CROWD HIM. 


The peculiar tenderness of the Irish towards the 
weak and unfortunate has for centuries been marked 
and admired by foreigners who have made their ac 
quaintance in their own land. One who visited the 
country in the exciting times of the Repeal agitation 
relates an incident of one of the monster mass meet- 
ings of the people, which illustrates this amiable trait 
of Irish character: 


One sight in the midst of that tremendous spectacle 
of crowding, crushing humanity was so wonderful and 
beautiful that I shall not soon forget it. In the very 
centre of that jammed-together throng, I observed 
one small point unoccupied, which always moved on 
and on as the crowd moved, but always remained open. 
What, I asked, can that be? Or why is that little spot 
there left free? The riddle was soon explained. 

In the centre of that little unoccupied space I beheld 
acripple! Llove the Irish people; but never in my 
life did I see anything which so much entitles them to 
the love and respect of every philanthropic, feeling 
heart as this; making a space and giving free room to 
the helpless, pithless cripple in a crowded multitude, 
through which the strongest giant would in vain have 
struggled to force his way.— Venedy’s Ireland and the 
Trish. 

- — > -— 


DUTCH SIGN-BOARDS. 


The Dutch have the reputation of being common- 
place and wholly immersed in business Yet Holland 
has produced learned scholars, great painters, and no- 
ble champions of human rights. A traveller found 
even the signs on Dutch streets interesting, because in- 
dicative of the originality of the people. He says: 


It was some time before I understood what was 
meant when I read “Fire and water for sale.” It 
seems the poorer people make no fires, but buy boiling 
water and red-hot turf, with which to prepare their 
tea and coffee. 

If a baby is born, a small placard of red satin and 
white lace is hung upon the door; if some one is sick, 
his symptoms are daily recorded on a little bulletin 
boarc affixed to the house, thus saving those interested 
the trouble of making and replying to inquiries. 

The country houses are decorated with legends. 
The retired gentleman seems anxious that all the 
world should know of his content. So he paints in 
huge letters on the front of his house snch sentiments 


as these: “*Without Care,” “Big Enough,” “My Satis- | 


faction,”” “My Pleasure and Life,” “Sociability and 
Friendship Within,” etc. 


eS 
“OUT OF MY PANTRY.” 


A light-ship is anchored on the Cross Rip, one of the 
dangerous localities of Vineyard Sound, to warn ves- 
sels to keep off. Ina heavy gale, the light-ship is lia- 
ble to part her chains and drift ashore, or to go to the 
bottom, with all hands. Capt. Gardiner, a former 
commander of the light-ship, lost two vessels during 
his term of service, and once for forty-two days was 
*‘a.driftin’ all around the lot.” A writer in the Cen- 
tury reports the captain’s story of how he was run 
down in thick weather: 


Once, the weather being thick, he was struck by a 
full-rigged ship a glancing blow, but powerful enough 
to drive the bows of the vessel into the pantry of the 
light-ship. 

“IT come a-runnin’ on deck,” said the captain, ‘an’ I 
sings out to the captain, ‘What are you a-tryin’ to do?’ 

**T’im a-tryin’ to find the Cross-Rip,’ says he. 

“*Well, you’ve found it now, and the light-ship, 
too,’ says I; ‘an’ you kin just keep out of my pantry, 
fur you aint got no business in there.’ 

“Phen he sheered off.” 


a 
BEARS ATTACKING BATHERS. 


The following tragedy furnishes another proof that 
ferocious beasts, kept as ‘‘pets,’’ are never to be 
trusted: At Gainesville, Fla., while a number of the 
cadets of the Military College were bathing in the lake 
at Orange Park, a pet bear broke his chain, and rush. 
ing into the water, attacked the bathers 


William Jeffries, aged seventeen years, was unable 
to extricate himself from the bear’s clutches. His 
companions on shore armed themselves with knives 
and clubs and rushed to his rescue. The animal's at- 
tention being attracted to the attacking party, he re 
leased his hold on his victim, who was so badly 
squeezed and mangled that he drowned before his 
friends could reach him. A desperate fight at close 
quarters ensued between the bear and the drowned 
lad’s friends. Nearly all the party were considerably 
injured, and the bear was bleeding pane f when a gen- 
tleman rushed up with a gun and killed him. 


> 


To draw inferences is the great business of life.— 


J.8. Mill 


To be womanly is the greatest charm of woman.— 
Gladstone. 


A MEMBER of the rhetorical class in a certain col- 
lege had just finished his declamation, when the pro- 
fessor said, “Mr. , do you suppose a general would 
address his soldiers in the manner you spoke that 
piece?” “Yea, sir, Ido,” was the reply, “if he was 
half scared to death and as nervous as a cat,”"—Cincin- 
nati Saturday Night, 
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» for family use invaluable to couks, 
Halford Sauce makes your food more nutritious. 
——_—_—@——_——_ 

You can get rid of that terrible tired feeling by tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 


ie ea eae 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
UNEQUALLED. 
Dr.R M. ALEXANDER, Fannettsburgh, Pa., says: “I 


| think Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is not equalled in any 


other preparation of phosphorus.” (Ade. 
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For Throat Diseases and Coughs, “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” like all other really good things, are 
Purchasers should be careful to obtain the 


and sold only in boxes.. Price, 25 cents. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


and Tricycles. 
The Popular Steeds for Business and 
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THE POPE M’F’C C9: 
597 Washington St., BOSTON, MAss. 


- LIFE AND ACCIDENT © 
CO-OPERATIVE ‘NSURANCE. 


At 1-3 Rates of Old Style Companies 


AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL PAY. 


ur readers can earn $5.00 per day. For Circulars and 
information, address 


MASS. PROVIDENT BENEFIT ASSOC’N, 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE SONG GREETING. 


By L.O. EMERSON. FOR HIGH AND NORMAL SCHOOL, 
ACADEMIES, SEMINARIES and COLLEGES. A book of 
160 large octavo pages, containing 82 harmonized songs 
of the highest character both in words and music; also 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, and directions for Vo- 
eal Culture. The publishers are confident that this will 
be a most satisfactory book. 

Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specimen copy. 
$6.00 per dozen, — 


5 
CHILDREN’S SONCS 
AND HOW TO USE THEM, 

For COMMON SCHOOLS. Endorsed by Christine Nils- 
son, Theo. Thomas and others. Any school music 
teacher will be at once captivated by the charming, 
genial character of the songs, which are & in number, 

By Wo. L. TOMLINS. 

Teacher’s Edition, 75 cts., $7.20 per dozen. 

Scholar’s Edition, 30 cts., $3.00 per dozen. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 
SHORT-HAND MACHINE 


CRAPH. 


Superior to other systems in accuracy and 
legibility. Equal inspeed. Learned in 
the time. Price $40 with manual. Specia! 
medal awarded by American Institute, N. 
Y. Send for Circulars. 
U.S. Stenograph Co., St.Louis, Mo. 

Instructions and Machines can be obtained from the 
following agents. Send stamp for circular 
NEw York: C. E. Cady’s Metropol’n Business College, 
PHILADELPHIA. T. May, Pierce’s Business College. 
BALTIMORE: W. H. Sadler’s Business College. 
WASHINGTON: H. C. Spencer’s Business College. 
PROVIDENCE: T. B. Stowell’s Business College, 
PITTSBURGH: A. M. Martin, Agent for W. Pa, & Ohio. 
St. Louis: W. M. Carpenter Business College. 
CHICAGO: E. F. Brown, 179 La Salle Street, 
MILWAUKEE: R.C. Spencer’s Business College. 
OMAHA: Stripe & Davis, Agents Neb. & Iowa. 
KANSAS City: L. H. Rogers, Agent Kansas, &c. 

The stenograph is taught in many other colleges, 

it is an appropriate present for the Holidays 


LE PAGE’S 


<> LIQUID GLUE 


Is used “oy Pullman Palace Car Co., 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Co., 

by thousands of first-class m’frs.& 
mechanics throughout the world,for 
ail kinds of fine work on Wood, Ivory, 
Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL2t World's 


Ex’bn,London, 1883. Pronounced the 


f STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 
Sold i 


n tin cans for mechanics and 
Amateurs, & in bottles forFamily use 
for repairing Furniture,Glass,China 
and Bric-a-Brac. Lf your dealer does 
not keep it, send 25 cts. (mentioning 
this paper) and we will send you a 

















| Sample tin can by mail, Russia Cement Co.,Gloucester,Mass. 





The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will be particularly notable for its Serial Stories, 
namely: 


5. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA, 
By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “The Portrait of a Lady,” ete. 


IL. 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 
By MRS. OLIPHANT, 
Author of “The Ladies ar “onal “The Wizard’s Son,” 
e 


Itt. 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREA 
MOUNTAINS. > ee 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains.” 


IV. 
A MARSH ISLAND, 
By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
Author of “A Country Doctor,” “Deephaven,” etc. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


Will begin in January a series of delightful prose arti- 
cles, entitled,— 


THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 
cents anumber. With superb life-size portrait of a? 
thorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Low- 
ell, or Holmes, $5 00, each additional portrait, $1.00. 
The November and December numbers of 
tw autberibert hoes sebcriplioss Ses 
rs whose subscr on 
ceived before December 20th. - — 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made money-or- 
der, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRE Information About 
the Southwest. 


Maps, pamphlets, papers, etc., giving detailed infor- 
mation concerning Lands,Farming,Stock-raising,Fruit- 
growing, Mining, Manufacturing, etc., in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, California, and Old Mexico, 
sent FREE on application to C.B. SCHMIDT, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, A. T. &8. F. R. R.,Topeka, Kans. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION, 


KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERY 
AN 











NEW BOOK. Contains illus- 
trations and plain instructions for 
all the stitches.Describes 70 FLOW- 
ERS; tells how each is worked; 
what materia! and stitches to use; 
GIVES THE PROPER COLORS for 
the petals, stamens, leaves, stems, 
&c., of each flower, tells HOW TO 
TRIM AND FINISH; how to line, 
press and wash Fancy Work; what 
colors look best together, &c.; 


D 

THE COLORS 

OF FLOWERS. FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 
mail, 35c. 


125 NEW STITCHES for Crazy Patchwork. 
New Book. Gives full instructions. Shows 8 full- 


sized a Ten pages of stitches. 

NE SAMPL OOK OF AMPING 
PATTERNS. Shows over 1300 designs for every 
branch of embroidery. Shows each design entire 
and gives instruction for stamping that will not rub. 
Price, 25 cts. 

New Stamping 
for stamping on Plu 
terns, Flowers, Sprigs, Vines, Kittens,Owls, Roses, Daisies, 
&c.. for Kensington, Outline, Ribbon,Arrasene and other 
Embroidery,and forKENSINGTON & LUSTRO PAINTING. 

Powder, Pad and Sample Book described above, all for 
$1.00. All three Books and Outfit for $1.50. Stamp- 





Outfit. Contains full instructions 
sh, Velvet, &c. 35 workin at- 








ing Patterns at wholesale. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 













































































































-HOW TO TELL THE AGE OF A HORSE, a pocket manual of 
— great value,written by Prof. Heard, a member of the Royal Ectiege of Veteri- 
How TOPELL nary Surgeons, London. The importance of knowing how to tell the age of a 
: - horse by an examin ution of his teeth cannot be overestimated by those who 
e pF have occasion to buy horses. Such knowledge is valuable alike to the farmer, 
MaiZo32m merchant, and mechanic, and may often save many dollars to its possessor. 
‘lH Tricks of horse traders are fully exposed so that no one need be cheated. 
‘AIHORSE There is also a chapteron Horse Character, telling how to know whether a 
oni os and gentle Heer and unreliable. Bound in extra cloth, 
ee eh with ink side-stamp. Price 30 cents, post-paid. Our Offer:—We will se: 
v9 CENTS the FARMER'S MAGAZINE one year aad & copy, both for only &@ cents. PSEEEE 53 
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E. P. CARPENTER ORGANS UNEXCELLED. 


NEW STYLES! NEW PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS! NEW PRICES! 
OUR MOTTO: MAXIMUM QUALITY, MINIMUM PRICE. 
Be sure and see them before buying, Our new ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE now ready, Sent free to all. 
E. P. CARPENTER CoO., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Estb'd 1850, Ine’d 1883, 
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For Young People and the Family---68th Year, 


HE COMPANION has now attained a weekly circulation larger than that of any other literary 

paper in the world. Its steadily increasing success imposes an additional responsibility upon its 
conductors to deserve the appreciation and encouragement of American parents. It will use all its abilities, 
and all its resources, to make the young people of America manly men and womanly women. 






























































Illustrated Serial Stories 


A SERIAL STORY for Boys, by J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
A SCOTCH STORY. A Serial, by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
SERIAL STORY for Boys and Girls, by ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
A COUNTRY COUSIN. A Story for Girls, EDGAR FAWCETT. 
ADAM JUNIOR. A Serial Story, by GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
SUSPECTED. A Serial Story, by FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
SERIAL STORY for Bad Boys, by C. A. STEPHENS. 
TTS 
Travel and Biography Tales of Adventure 
LETTERS FROM SPAIN, by MRS. MOULTON. THE LIGHTHOUSE Keeper’s Stories, by JUSTIN CARRICK. 
BUSH LIFE in Australia, by ARCHIBALD FORBES. HUNTERS’ TALES of the Red River Country, F. W. CALKINS. 
LETTERS FROM PERSIA, by Ss. G. W. BENJAMIN. A YOUNG IMMIGRANT’S Journey to Colorado, by D. L. CHAMBERS. 
FAMOUS AMBASSADORS and Their Triumphs, by JAMES PARTON. | IN THE FORESTS OF VENEZUELA, by W. T. HORNADAY. 
IN THE HEART of the Sahara. Incidents and UP THE TRAIL, Cattle-Driving on “the breaks” of 
Adventures during a tour in the great African the Llano Estacado, Kansas, by AMOS M. NEVIN. 
desert, by H. H. WEBER. | MY ENCOUNTER with the Black Flags. An inci- 
COMPANION AUTHORS at Home. Chatty descrip. } dent of the French conquest of Tonkin, HENRI MEUNIER. 
tions of the homes of James Payn, Thomas Hardy, | AMONG THE SAVAGES of Patagonia, during an 
Mre. Oliphant, and other English contributors to } expedition to the great native apple orchards of 
the COMPANION. WM. H. RIDEING. | the Southern Andes, by C. A. STEPHENS. 





$3,000 Prize Stories 


Nearly seven thousand manuscripts were sent in competition for the Companron prizes of 
$3,000 offered for the best Short Stories, many of them by eminent writers in both Europe and America. 
For eight of these, Prizes have been awarded. They are delightful stories. These stories, with 
others selected from the seven thousand sent, will be a feature of the coming volume of the Companion. 


instructive and Entertaining Humorous and Other Sketches 
AN EXILE’S Escape from Siberia, COL. THOS. W. KNOX. AMONG THE “CRACKERS,” by ELLIOTT BERD. 
STORIES OF MILL GIRLS by An “OLD OPERATIVE.” THE GENUINE PLANTATION NEGRO. Humor. 
THOSE TERRIBLE PARISIANS, or the Dangerous ous Sketches, with original negro songs, by “UNCLE REMUS.” 
Classes of Paris, by JUNIUS H. BROWNE. | THREE SHARP FELLOWS. The career of three 
CLEVER THINGS DONE by Journalists; or the | boys who thought themselves “smart,’’ and who 
strategies of News Gatherers, by JULIUS CHAMBERS. made three “sharp” ventures, and are now living 
ODDITIES OF JAPANESE LIFE, from a Japanese with other “sharp fellows” in three large stone 
point of view, by S. ARAKAWA. buildings, by WM. M. ACTON. 





Science and Education 


A remarkable series of articles by Eminent Writers will be given on the following subjects : 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, on The Study of History. 
PROF. TYNDALL, on Popular Science for Young People. 
PROF. MAX MULLER, on The Cultivation of the Memory. 
CANON FARRAR, on The Study of English Literature. 
PROF. T. STERRY HUNT, on The Chemistry of Sea and Land. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR, on Star Clouds, and Other Articles. 
E. P. WHIPPLE, on Precocious Boys in History. 
E. A. FREEMAN, on Children a Thousand Years Ago. 
JAMES PAYN, on School Life in the English Lake Country. 
i eniieeenammemnenell 
Natural History Etiquette and Health 
THE RIVER WOLF, and Other Papers, by FELIX L. OSWALD. | THE MISUSE OF MEDICINE, by DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. 
TAME COCKROACHES, and Other Papers, by REV. J. G. WOOD. DELUSIONS Conc.rning Health, DR. MORTIMER GRANVILLE. 
THE WILD HORSE «nd His Wanderings, ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. ETIQUETT= AND HEALTH. A series of Papers, 
FISHING ON DRY LAND, and Other Curiosities of by the editor of “Don’t.” 0. B. BUNCE. 
Natural History, by PROF. C. F. HOLDER. PICKED UP BY AN AMBULANCE. A graphic ac- 
A BEE’S BRAIN; The Songs of Insects; Insects Use | count of the treatment of Street Accidents in the 
ful to the Farm; and Other Papers, PROF. A. 8S. PACKARD, Jr. New York Hospitals, ALEX. WAINWRIGHT. 


The Children’s Page, filled with charming pictures, poems, and stories adapted to very young readers, has always been an attractive feature of tlc 
Companion. The Editorials will continue to give clear views of current events at home and abroad. 


Announcement and Specimen Copies Free. ) To any one who subscribes now, and sends us $1.75, 
> we will send the Companion FREE to January Ist, 
Subscription Price $1.75 a Year. ) 1885, and a full year’s subscription from that date. 


\ddreess PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





